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MEMOIRS OF A CIVIL WAR SLEUTH 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY WINTERBOTHAM? 


BouT the first of April, 1861, I received a telegram from 
Captain Andrew Tainter, a member of the extensive 
lumbering firm of Knapp, Stout and company, of Menom- 
onie, Wisconsin, asking me to come by first boat and meet 
him at Reads Landing, Minnesota. This was the point on 
the Mississippi river, opposite to the mouth of the Chippewa 
river, where all the lumber from the Chippewa valley in 
Wisconsin was made up into large rafts for floating down 
the Mississippi. Since I was in poor health and out of busi- 
ness and thinking the northern climate would agree with 
me, I took passage on the first boat bound up the river. On 
my arrival at Reads Landing, I met Mr. Tainter who in- 
formed me that he wanted me to go on one of the Knapp, 
Stout and company steamboats as clerk. The company 
owned two boats, the Chippewa Falls and the Maquoketa 
City, plying between Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls on the 
Chippewa and Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi. The 
man who had been clerk on the Maquoketa City was a son 
of ex-United States Senator Jones of Iowa and, of course, 
* William Wrigley Winterbotham, Connecticut-born in 1827, was of English 
parentage. In 1830 the family removed to Knox county, Ohio, where the father 
cleared a farm and for almost twenty years engaged in raising tobacco. In speak- 
ing of clearing operations, William writes: ‘Many times I have seen large black 
walnut trees disposed of in this way [rolled in heaps and burned], which could 
have been sold thirty years later when walnut timber was fashionable for as 
much as $300 per single tree just as it stood on the ground.’ The wood which 
was reserved for cordwood sold at fifty cents per cord. Of shoes he says: ‘We 
usually killed a beef or two during the year and sometimes a calf, and we 
took their skins to a man who had a small tannery and had them tanned and 
then took the leather to a country shoemaker and had our shoes made. I think 


I must have been fifteen years old before ever I saw a pair of high boots.’ When 
the lad was thirteen, he heard William Henry Harrison make a political speech, 
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a Democrat. A few days previous to my coming, young 
Jones had conducted himself improperly, whereupon Cap- 
tain Tainter decided to dispense with his services. He left 
Prairie du Chien, and the next we heard of him he was 
in command of a rebel battery and was captured at the battle 
of Fort Donelson and sent up to Alton, Illinois. There he 
was confined in the old penitentiary, which was being used at 


that time as a rebel prison, having been abandoned as a 
state prison. 


I accepted the situation as clerk and that night took my 
place in the office of the good little steamer Maquoketa City 
bound down for Prairie du Chien with a cargo, principally 
of wheat. On our return we brought back merchandise con- 
signed to points on the Chippewa. At Reads Landing we 
took on the raft crews who ran the smaller or Chippewa rafts 
to the Mississippi. This was the custom on every trip. Oc- 
casionally we would find lumber rafts stuck on the sand 
bars and always pulled them off regardless of who owned 
them; sometimes we would run onto a sand bar ourselves and 
get fast when one of the deck hands would jump down into 
the water and wade around till he found a deeper place, and 


and was greatly impressed by a parade featuring a log cabin. On the porch 
stood a ‘barrel of cider and also a whole ox nicely browned standing on its feet, 
and a man was carving from it pieces of meat throwing it to the crowd as they 
passed along. ... This was my introduction to politics.’ He recalls hearing a 
village merchant of Ohio tell about his quick trip to New York. He embarked 
at Port Huron, Michigan, and arrived at New York seventy-two hours later. 

William remained on the farm until 1848. Then followed employment for 
several years with his brother John, who with others was interested in the 
manufacture of farming tools at Columbus, Ohio. The firm was not successful. 
and in a reorganization he became a member of the company. At about this time 
he was married to Elizabeth Miller of Pittsburgh, and in 1856, after selling his 
interest in the tool manufactory, they removed to Fort Madison, Iowa. Mrs. 
Winterbotham’s father, who had purchased a 550-acre farm in the same state, 
accompanied them. 

The boot and shoe business occupied his attention for the next three years; 
it was disposed of because he ‘found it unremunerative.’ Then followed a part- 
nership for the purpose of building forty cells at the penitentiary at Fort Madi- 
son. He writes: ‘We made a very nice profit on the job.’ The accompanying 
article describes some of his subsequent activities.—Eprror. 
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then we would back off and try it again if we were not stuck 
fast. If we were, they would send men ashore with a line 
and make it fast to some tree and then use the capstan to 
help pull her over. All this may seem very funny but, when 
we consider that the boat only drew about twenty inches of 
water when light and with our up-river freight did not draw 
more than two and a half to three feet, it is not so unreason- 
able. The river being the only means of transportation at 
the time, we were obliged to make the best we could of it. 

I continued in this position till the latter part of June 
when the water in the Chippewa became so low that we 
could run no longer, and Mr. Tainter concluded to tie up the 
boats till there was a rise. My wife and children had just 
arrived at Reads Landing by Mississippi river boat. Mr. 
Tainter then invited us to go with him and his family to 
the lumber mills at Menomonie, on the river of the same 
name, and we all went on the boat to Dunnville near where 
the Menomonie river empties into the Chippewa. There we 
were met by teams which took us fourteen miles to our 
destination. We remained at Menomonie till the fore part of 
July, and I made arrangements to take a situation with 
Knapp, Stout and company as timekeeper at a salary of 
fifty dollars per month. I then returned to Fort Madison 
with my family in order to move our household effects to 
our new location. As soon as possible I returned to assume 
my duties leaving my family to follow when I could ar- 
range for a house to live in. 

The company were then employing about the mills from 
450 to 500 men. My duties were to keep the time of the men 
while at work. The mill was running day and night, conse- 
quently, I was obliged to be at the mill at twelve o’clock at 
night to see who went to work and in case anyone was absent 
to find someone to fill the place. This being the year of the 
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breaking out of the Civil war, many of the men were en- 
listing in the army and new men taking their places, with 
whom I was obliged to become acquainted at once in order 
to keep the time correctly. 

I had been at this work but a few weeks when Mr. Wil- 
son, manager of the company and chairman of the county 
board of supervisors, came to me and insisted that I take 
the appointment of deputy clerk of the circuit court. Mr. 
E. Jones had been elected by the Democrats to fill the 
office, and was then living in the woods with a squaw while 
a man by the name of Stearns was or had been acting as 
deputy clerk. Stearns was then on his deathbed, and court 
was about to convene, so the supervisors had elected me to 
fill the place and I accepted. Court was only in session 
for a few hours each day, and I was able to attend to my 
other duties at the same time. 

It was in 1862 when the Sioux Indians in Minnesota 
became very troublesome. They began by an attack on the 
village of New Ulm, murdering all the whites and burning all 
the property that came in their way. Although the Sioux of 
Minnesota and the Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin had 
always been deadly enemies, it was reported that they had 
formed an alliance, and there was danger of an outbreak of 
the Chippewa. This report made our people very nervous for 
a time. My wife and children had gone to Fort Madison to 
visit her parents when one Sunday, not having time any other 
day, I went to the woods to search for my cows, which had 
strayed away. I came back about two o'clock and, being very 
tired and a heavy rain coming up, I lay down and went to 
sleep. At about 4:00 p.m. I was awakened by the beating of 
a drum. I hurried out and there I saw W. D. Webb, our 
prosecuting attorney, coming beating a drum and a lot of 
fellows following and calling for everybody to get a gun and 
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be ready as the Indians were coming. People were flocking 
to town from the country in every direction, but no Indians 
came, and the next day people began to go back to their 
homes. 

The fact was that the Indians were about as badly 
frightened as the whites. They did not live in great numbers 
in that vicinity, and they had been told that the whites were 
going to drive them out of the country. While the whites 
were flocking into town, the Indians were making for the 
northern woods, only stopping where they found a white 
man’s residence deserted to steal what they could find; they 
cleaned out many cabins of all eatables and even carried off 
the pigs and chickens.’ 

One amusing incident happened that Sunday. There 
was a man living about twelve miles from town with two 
colored women, who had accumulated six or eight colored 
children, and when they heard the Indians were coming, 
they started for Menomonie. The heavy rain overtook them 
when they were about four miles from town and at the 
house of a man named Beach, so they stopped in for shelter. 
Beach and his family had become frightened and had left. 
When Beach returned the next day, he found his house full 
of colored persons. This was the end of the Indian trouble 
in our part of the country. 

In the spring of 1863 my father-in-law moved from Fort 
Madison back to Pittsburgh, thinking he would have better 
medical attention there, his health being very poor. In 
June he sent for my wife and children to visit him there. 
Since the fourth of July came on Saturday and was a holi- 
day, I had time to take them to Reads Landing; there they 
could take a boat to the railroad at La Crosse, and then I 


*Cf. M. M. Quaife, ‘Panic of 1862 in Wisconsin,’ in this magazine, iv, 
166 ff.—Enprror. 
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could get back in time to attend to my duty Monday morn- 
ing, which I did by driving nearly all of Sunday night. 
The first person I met as I was driving into Reads Landing 
was Thomas Wilson. He asked me if I had heard the news. 
On telling him no, he said that Grant had taken Vicksburg 
and 30,000 prisoners and that Meade was whipping the devil 
out of Lee at Gettysburg. I must say that I had never in my 
life heard such good news, or any that made me so happy. 

One evening, soon after my family was gone, a mes- 
senger from the provost marshal’s office at La Crosse came 
to me and insisted that I should make the enrollment of our 
county. I knew it would only require a short time to do it 
and I told him I could not give up my situation with the 
lumber company for it, and also that I could not honorably 
leave the company without their consent. He then asked me 
if I would do it providing he obtained the consent of the 
company and upon their agreeing to give me my place again 
as soon as I had completed the enrollment, and I agreed 
to do so. He went away and said that the company had 
agreed to let me go and would keep my old place for me. 

W. D. Webb, who at the time was district attorney for 
Dunn county, had been appointed enrolling officer, but had 
gotten along so slowly that they could not depend on him. 
He had been working in two townships but had completed 
neither one, so they allowed him to complete those two and 
assigned all the rest of the county to me. My territory cov- 
ered three-fourths of the county and fully four-fifths of the 
inhabitants. The time I spent at this was less than three 
weeks, and the pay was three dollars per day. I finished my 
work and made my final report in ten days—before Webb 
finished his work. 

When I had nearly completed the enrollment, Mr. Wil- 
son told me that he had received a letter from the district 
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provost marshal asking him to recommend some man for 
deputy for Dunn and Barron counties and he wanted to 
recommend me; that the pay would be $100 per month and 
my traveling expenses when away from home. He said he 
wanted me to have it although they needed me at the mill. 
They were not paying me as much as I deserved, but it was 
as much as they could afford to pay. I gladly accepted the 
position and I received my commission and instructions at 
about the time I completed the enrollment. My duties were 
to notify men who were drafted and to arrest deserters where- 
ever found. 

In the fall, I think sometime in October, I received notice 
from headquarters to appear there to attend the draft on a 
certain day. Owing to our slow mails at that time, I did 
not receive the order till nine o’clock in the evening of the 
day I was to appear there. I owned a good horse and hired 
a buggy and at eleven o’clock that night I started for Reads 
Landing, fifty miles away, that being the nearest place 
where I could reach a telegraph line. I arrived there early in 
the morning and wired the situation to headquarters and 
asked for instructions. The reply came to remain where I 
was till Mr. Tainter arrived, the draft notices and instruc- 
tions having been forwarded by him. It was nearly noon 
the next day when he arrived. After having received my 
notices and instructions, I at once started for home, ar- 
riving there about nine o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bullard kept a hotel at Reads Landing, 
and their son-in-law, S. B. French, was chief bookkeeper 
for Knapp, Stout and company at Menomonie. As there 
was no direct mail route between the places, correspondence 
was usually sent by private hands when there was an oppor- 
tunity to do so. On my arrival, as I was passing the com- 
pany’s office, I saw a light and called to French, telling him 
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I had a letter for him. Captain Wilson being there asked 
me if he could see who were drafted. I replied: “Yes, walk 
over to the house, and I will be there as soon as I can put my 
horse away.’ French said: “Well, I will come over too and 
get my letter.’ When I arrived at the house, they were both 
there. I handed French his letter. It was a notice from 
headquarters that he was drafted and it was very amusing to 
see the expression of his face when he opened it. However, 
there was a provision in the conscription law which provided 
that a drafted man could pay the government $300, which 
would exempt him from the draft till all others were ex- 
hausted, so he paid his money rather than face the enemy. 
To go back to my first arrest of a deserter, it was soon 
after I had completed the enrollment that I received infor- 
mation that one D. G., who was charged with desertion, was 
only a few miles from town working on the farm of Mr. 
Sherburn. I took a horse and buggy and went there; I 
learned that he was then working at the farm of Captain 
Moore about six miles farther on. I drove directly there 
where I found him and brought him home with me. My 
wife and family were in Pittsburgh, so I took him right to 
my own house and got our supper and breakfast at the 
company’s boarding house. In the morning, I picked up 
another man named P. S., who had been working for the 
company for some time. Only a day or two prior to this a 
soldier who was home on sick furlough came to me and asked 
the name of a certain man he saw working on some logs in 
the pond. I gave him the name he was known by, and he 
said: ‘That is not his name. He is P. S., who deserted from 
my company.’ I let S. rest till I got G., and that morning 
when I was ready to start for La Crosse, I went to the mill 
and told him that he was wanted at the office. When we got 
inside the office, he asked Mr. French what he wanted. 
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French replied: ‘I don’t want anything of you.’ I said: 
‘Yes, you do, you want to settle with him, he is going to 
La Crosse with me to day.’ S. was completely surprised and 
seemed dumbfounded but settled up, got his pay, and in a few 
minutes my two men and I were on board the hack and on 
our way to Durand, twenty miles away, where we took pas- 
sage on a little steamboat for Reads Landing. To get to 
La Crosse by any public conveyance except by stage, we 
were obliged to go this way. By stage it was over 100 miles 
to the railroad at Sparta and then by railroad 26 miles to 
La Crosse. The next morning I got a boat at Reads Land- 
ing and landed my men at headquarters without any special 
incident. 

There was a big Irishman working at the mill, who had 
been there nearly a year, under the name of J. L. I was 
suspicious that he was a deserter and I wrote to the adjutant 
general of several states making inquiries about him but 
could gain no information. I finally learned that he had 
come from Stillwater, Minnesota, but I already had a letter 
from the adjutant general of that state stating that he had 
no record of anyone of that name. One day a woman named 
Miller, a near neighbor of ours who had lived in Stillwater, 
spoke to me of him as J. B., but immediately corrected her- 
self and said, ‘I mean J. L.’ This was a clew, and I at once 
wrote again to the adjutant general of Minnesota, stating 
the circumstances and giving him the name. He at once 
recognized the name and handed my letter to Mr. Seymour, 
a deputy marshal from Stillwater, who happened to be in the 
office at the time. It was on Sunday night, my family had 
just arrived home from Pittsburgh, and at about ten o’clock 
when I was about to retire, there came a knock at the door. 
I responded to it, and the caller asked my name and asked 
if I had written a letter to the adjutant general, at the same 
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time producing my letter, and said he had come for that man. 
I told him I thought we could get him in the morning al- 
though I had not seen him that day. There were a few dis- 
loyal citizens who were watching all my movements so as 
to upset my plans in any case, if possible, so I told Seymour 
that it would not be well for us to be seen much together. 
We went to a hotel. The landlord, a French-Canadian 
named Levi Vance, was intensely disloyal, but I was sure I 
could fool him. He was not in so he did not see us together 
that night. In the morning, after making a thorough search 
for old J. and not finding him, I went to the hotel and had 
a conference with Seymour. I noticed that Vance watched 
me very suspiciously and before I went out I went to a 
county map which hung in the barroom and called Mr. 
Seymour’s attention to a certain forty-acre lot of land and 
told him if he would accept it in settlement of the claim, he 
could do so, that it was all I had to offer. This was all said 
in the presence of Vance, which threw him entirely off, and 
he did not watch us any more. I then made further inquiry 
and learned that J. had a friend living near Dunnville four- 
teen miles down the river. We then took my horse and 
buggy and drove there but did not find him. Becoming 
satisfied that he had not gone in that direction, we returned 
to Menomonie and next day, Tuesday, we drove to Eau 
Claire, thinking he might have gone there to find work, but 
we were obliged to return empty handed. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Seymour returned to Stillwater. 
In the afternoon of that day, I met an old fellow by the 
name of Dennison, and he asked me why I did not arrest 
J. L. I asked him why I should arrest J., and he said he 
believed he was a deserter. Then I asked him what reason 
he had for thinking so. He replied that he had heard him say 
that if Winterbotham did not look out snme of these days he 
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would get a bullet through him. I laughed at that and told 
him that J. had left, that I had not seen him for a long 
time. Then he said: ‘Oh, I know where he is. He is over 
near Fall City [a little village about ten miles away]. I will 
bet he is over at M. D.’s on a drunk.’ (I may state here 
that D. had been drafted and was discharged on a certificate 
from Dr. C., since he was subject to fits.) 

The next morning Deputy Sheriff James Deery and I 
drove to D.’s place. When we were about thirty rods from 
the house, I saw a man wearing a soft hat at the well. The 
leaves on some trees obstructed the view somewhat. When 
he saw us, he quickly dodged out of sight. We hurried to 
the house and not seeing any person outside we went in and 
found D. and his father-in-law, old Mr. H., fixing up the 
house preparatory to D.’s occupancy. They both wore caps, 
and I asked where that other man was, and they said there 
was no other man about the place. I told them I knew there 
was a man there who wore a hat. They both protested that 
they had not seen any man there that day: I then read them 
my orders to arrest any man whom I found harboring or 
secreting a deserter. I searched every room in the house and 
climbed into the loft. They finally suggested that if there 
were another man about, he must be in the barn, and pro- 
posed to go and help us search the barn. I let the deputy 
sheriff go with them and I stayed at the house. While they 
were gone, I discovered some boards in the floor that could 
be taken up. It was the custom in those times for people 
living in log houses to have a hole in the ground under the 
house in which to keep potatoes for use in the winter. When 
they came back, I called attention to the place in the floor 
and asked them for a candle. They protested that they had no 
candle although there was one hanging in plain sight on the 
wall near by. I then pulled up the boards, and Deery 
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jumped down into the dark hole and in groping around 
soon put his hand on the man and told him to come out, 
which he did. D. and H. looked crestfallen enough. 

We had no jail in the county at that time, but a good 
reliable man had just opened the Menomonie house as a 
hotel, in which there was one dark room without windows 
which I utilized for keeping a man temporarily. I kept L. 
there that night and slept on a cot by the door. Next morn- 
ing I started with him in a buggy for Reads Landing 
where I could take a boat for La Crosse. As we were cross- 
ing Dead lake prairie, we met two men each with a small 
bundle tied up in a cotton handkerchief. One passed to the 
right and the other to the left of us, and J. seemed to look 
straight ahead and did not seem to notice them. After we 
had passed them, I said: ‘J., I wonder if those fellows are 
not deserters?’ He replied: “How the devil should I know.’ 
I subsequently learned that they were both deserters and 
that J. knew them well. At Reads Landing I found Lieu- 
tenant Tom Macauley, who had been home on furlough. 
His home was in our county. He was on his way back to 
his regiment, and I had his company as far as La Crosse 
where I delivered J. at headquarters. 

A short time before I arrested L. I received a description 
of P. M., who lived in a house almost adjoining my own 
house. He was a French-Canadian by birth, was an en- 
thusiastic union man and a good neighbor, had an excellent 
wife and a family of three little girls, and was an honest trust- 
worthy man in every respect. At least that was the way I 
had always sized him up. I had so much confidence in him 
and in my judgment of him that I told him what I had re- 
ceived. He admitted that he was the right man but said 
he did not consider himself a deserter. He told me that he 
had lived at Stillwater at the breaking out of the war and 
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wanted to enlist, but his wife opposed it so strongly that 
he gave it up. One day a number of his friends who had 
enlisted were going to Fort Snelling to be mustered in and 
they persuaded him to go with them and see the fort. They 
stopped in St. Paul and there they induced him to drink. 
They succeeded in getting him pretty full before reaching 
the fort. They then taunted him about his lack of patriotism 
and before he realized what he was doing they got him 
before Colonel Nelson, the United States mustering officer, 
and had him sworn into the service. He then went home and 
told his wife what he had done, and she was so deeply affected 
and protested so strongly that he finally told her they would 
move to Menomonie. He was sure he could get work there, 
and people would not know what he had done. He told me 
he was willing to face the music if he could have a fair trial 
but he did not like to go to La Crosse but would willingly 
go to St. Paul, where he could find proof of the circum- 
stances. I told him I could not take him to St. Paul but 
would try and arrange it to suit him. He was at this time 
superintending the building of a bridge across Hay river 
about fifteen miles from town for Knapp, Stout and com- 
pany. He promised me not to abuse my confidence but 
would do as I said in every particular, so I told him to go on 
with his bridge work and await developments. 

When I got to La Crosse with L., I presented the M. 
case to Captain Cooper, the district marshal. He said: ‘Why 
you can’t take him to St Paul.’ I told him I did not want 
to, I wanted to let him go alone. He laughed at the idea 
and said if I thought there were a man living whom I could 
trust under such circumstances, I could try it, ‘but if you 
lose him, you will also lose your official position.’ 

I went home and told M. to get ready and go and report 
himself to St. Paul. He went to Stillwater, sold his house 
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there, sent the money to his wife, and then reported to the 
provost marshal at St. Paul. From there they started him 
for his regiment where he must go to have his trial for deser- 
tion. He left St. Paul handcuffed to another man and re- 
mained in that condition till he reached Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, where after a long delay he was tried by court mar- 
tial, found guilty, and sentenced to two years’ service with- 
out pay. When the findings of the court were submitted to 
General Steel for his approval, he set aside the sentence and 
discharged him. 

The president issued another call for 300,000 men; the 
people were greatly in dread of another draft, and we held 
frequent meetings for the purpose of devising some means 
of raising the quota allotted to our town. Lieutenant Milton 
Grover was at home on furlough with authority to recruit. 
It was on a Thursday night when we held one of the meet- 
ings. Our town was offering $300 local bounty to volunteers. 
This was independent of the government bounty of $100, 
and the volunteers were to receive it as soon as they were 
accepted by the government and mustered into the service. 
Enlistment was going very slow, and during the meeting I 
offered $10 on my own account to the next man who would 
volunteer, to be paid at once. At this time I had been nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for county clerk, and my 
opponent not to be outdone made a similar offer for the next. 

On Friday morning Grover came to me with three 
strange men, two of whom had accepted our offers, and we 
each paid the money. That Friday evening we were to have 
an adjourned meeting and when it convened, no person could 
give any account of the whereabouts of the three strangers. 
I started out to make inquiries on the different roads lead- 
ing from town and soon became satisfied that they had gone 
south evidently making their way to the Mississippi river. 
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I then saw a lady who had just come from Dunnville, and 
she said she had met three men answering the description. 
I procured a team, taking Grover and a man named Warren 
with me, and started in pursuit at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing. We drove directly to Waubeck to the mill at that place, 
where I thought they would be most likely to stop for the 
night, but could hear nothing of them there. We then 
retraced out steps about a mile and called upon Mr. Fitch, 
who told us that he had come up the road from the direction 
in which the fugitives were supposed to have gone. He was 
driving a yoke of oxen and had been on the road nearly all 
afternoon and if they had passed his house, he would have 
met them. I was then convinced that we were ahead of them. 
We put our horses in the stable and after exacting a prom- 
ise from Mr. Fitch to call us very early, we lay down for a 
nap. I lay on a lounge without removing my clothes. The 
others went to bed. In the morning just at the break of day, 
Mr. Fitch came to me and said he could hear men talking on 
the road some distance from his house, but it was so foggy 
that he could not see them. Being dressed I ran out to the 
road, and the men came very near me before they saw me. 
I halted them and at once began to search them for weapons. 
While doing so, I heard a voice say, ‘Be careful, Winter- 
botham.’ On looking around, I saw Grover about ten yards 
away with his double-barreled shotgun at full cock pointing 
directly at us. I told him: ‘For sake put down that 
gun, there is nothing to be afraid of.’ In my search, I found 
neither weapons nor money, but found a map of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota which they evidently used to guide them 
from one place to another. 

We then got our team and started for Menomonie, where 
we arrived with our three men about nine o’clock Saturday 
morning. Grover had a few recruits boarding at the hotel, 
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who very kindly took charge of the prisoners, thus reliev- 
ing me of the care of them. Before leaving them, however, 
I made another search for the money we had given them, 
but found nothing of it. How they had disposed of it I never 
found out; however, I did find a letter secreted in the 
clothes of one of them which he made a desperate effort to 
keep from me and succeeded in tearing off a portion of it, 
which he put in his mouth and chewed and swallowed. The 
part I succeeded in saving showed that he had recently been 
discharged from the Rhode Island penitentiary and was an 
expert locksmith. 

The next morning, Sunday, when I was only partially 
dressed, I heard the cry of fire. I ran to the door and dis- 
covered our stable just beginning to blaze. A near neighbor 
had given the alarm. We each ran with a pail of water and 
succeeded in putting it out before any harm was done. The 
stable had not been used that summer and it was evident that 
some vicious rebel sympathizer was trying to burn me out in 
which they would have succeeded had we not discovered it 
just when we did. The stable was near the house, and the 
wind in the right direction to burn the house had it got a fair 
start. 

Sometime prior to this, I had been informed that there 
was a young fellow named J. B., a deserter from an Illinois 
regiment, who was making his home with a family named 
S. in the woods, about five miles down the west side of the 
Menomonie river. I had delayed action in this case as I 
did not like to go to headquarters with a single man and I 
thought this a good time to get him. After breakfast upon 
seeing that my prisoners were all safe and fed, I got a livery 
team and driver and with Grover went after B. I first went 
down to Irvin’s place on the west side of the river where I 
knew I could learn the best way to reach the S. place. 
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Here I found a man named Saunders from Christian county, 
Illinois, who knew B. and told me that B. had been dis- 
charged from the Forty-fifth Illinois regiment and subse- 
quently enlisted in the One Hundred and Sixteenth. I 
learned that we could not get to S.’s place with a team, so 
I ordered the driver to recross the river and go down the 
east side to the mouth of Elk creek and wait for us. I then 
borrowed a gun from the Irvins. He said he had no bullets. 
I told him I did not want to shoot, just wanted a gun and 
powderhorn so I would look like a hunter. Grover had his 
double-barreled gun with him and had it loaded with buck- 
shot. 

After having secured all we wanted here, we started 
through the woods and found the S. place. No one was there 
but an old woman. I told her we were looking for men to go 
on the river and help drive logs. She said her folks were all 
off in the woods digging ginseng. This was quite an article 
of commerce, certain dealers buying it for export to China, 
and people were making fair wages by harvesting it in the 
woods. I asked the old lady if she knew of any men I could 
hire. She said there was a ‘feller livin’’ with them whom she 
thought we could hire, but he had gone over the river to S.’s. 
I said: “We will go and see him. What is his name?’ She 
said, ‘J. B.’ I then asked her if there were any deer around 
those woods, and she said she guessed not. I never had 
seen B. to know him, and my description was very meager. 

We then started for the river, something more than a 
half mile away. Fortunately, just as we arrived at the river 
bank, G. W. came across in a canoe. I asked him how I 
could get it back to him, and he told me to leave it on the 
other side. Just then I spied two men on the other side sitting 
on the bank of a deep gully, some distance up the hill from 
the river. I asked W. who they were. One was J. S. and the 
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other was J. B. I was acquainted with S. and was thus able 
to identify B. I walked right up the gully to them when to 
my surprise B. greeted me and called me by name. I gave 
him my hand, and almost before he knew what I was doing. 
I had the wristlets on him. Then I looked for Grover, and 
there he was again about two rods away ready to shoot. 
B. asked me what I wanted with him. I told him I wanted 
him to go back to his regiment. He said: “Why, I have a 
discharge from the army.’ I said, “Where is it?” He replied: 
“Here in my pocket. You take it. You have my hands so 
I can’t.’ I took it, and it was a regular discharge from the 
Forty-fifth Illinois regiment. I told him that was good once 
but it was too old. They wanted him in the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth, and he nearly fainted. 

We got back to Menomonie, and after eating dinner, I 
hired a livery team to take me and my four prisoners to Eau 
Claire, where I expected to take passage on the stage next 
morning for Sparta. I did not relish the idea of going by 
river with so many prisoners, as there were always some dis- 
loyal employees on the St. Louis and St. Paul packets. 
When I arrived at Eau Claire, I found that all the seats 
in the stagecoach were engaged and as I required five seats, 
there seemed to be no alternative for me but to stay there till 
Tuesday. On Monday morning I learned that I could se- 
cure passage on the stage to Reads Landing, so rather than 
wait I concluded to take the chances by the river route. I 
had my hands full with four prisoners and only one pair of 
handcuffs, so I went to a store and bought a trace chain, 
such as the farmers sometimes use in plowing, and with this 
and two padlocks I improvised a pair of shackles. One of 
the three first caught was rather feeble, so I did not fasten 
him to the others. When I first got this fellow, I asked 
him with what illness he was afflicted, and he said: “The doc- 
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tor, sir, called it the brown critters sir’ (bronchitis). We 
arrived at the Mississippi river opposite Wabasha after dark 
and were obliged to cross on a ferry propelled by hand in a 
heavy rainstorm. 

Arriving at Reads Landing, I stopped at the hotel kept 
by my friend Bullard. I told him I wanted to lie on the 
sitting-room floor where I could keep the men all fastened to- 
gether, but as one of the men had the diarrhea, I was obliged 
to be up with him several times during the night. At such 
times I would fasten the other three together, so that it 
would be very difficult for them to get out of the window. 
I would then lock the door after me. I had as a consequence 
very little sleep that night. 

In the morning the stern wheel steamer, Annie Johnson, 
came down well loaded with passengers, having about 400 
recruits for the Fourth Minnesota regiment, so as a conse- 
quence, I was obliged to keep my men on deck. I had not 
been on board long when a young fellow, one of the re- 
cruits, told me he knew a deserter among the cabin pas- 
sengers. I asked him to point him out to me, and he said 
he was not allowed on the cabin deck. I then went to the 
military officer in charge of the recruits and got permission 
for him to go above whenever I desired him to do so. He 
said there was another man on board who lived at Winona, 
where the deserter had enlisted, who could give me a good 
description, and pointed him out to me. This man told me 
that the deserter had been the proprietor of a show com- 
prised of snakes and deformed animals at Winona. He said 
that he and the deserter were sitting together on the cabin 
deck when I came aboard with my prisoners, and the de- 
serter made the remark that he would bet that those fel- 
lows were deserters, so he evidently concluded that it would 
be safe to avoid me. This Winona man described him as to 
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size, age, and dress and also said that the forefinger of his 
right hand was very sore as he had been bitten by one of his 
snakes. Whenever I could get some of the soldier recruits to 
watch my prisoners, I spent the time searching for the al- 
leged deserter but could not find him. The man who had 
given me the description would leave the boat at Winona, 
and I asked him to send Marshal Warrington to me if 
he should see him at the landing. I took my station at the 
gangway to see that the fellow did not leave the boat. I 
did not succeed in getting any help there. I had found Mart 
Wilson of Menomonie on the boat on his way to Iowa, and 
he kindly took charge of my prisoners while I prosecuted 
the search. 

I knew if I got him at all, it must be before I arrived at 
La Crosse. When supper was ready in the cabin and the 
passengers were all seated, I got the young soldier to go in 
and look for him, but he was not there. I then told him to 
go on the upper deck and look for him. He came back 
quickly and said he was there and alone. As soon as I got to 
the deck, the deserter walked to the stern where there was a 
stairway leading down to a toilet just by the wheel. I told 
the young soldier to go down to the main deck and take 
charge of my prisoners and send Wilson to me. I knew I 
had the fellow cornered as there was no way for him to get 
out of the place except the way he went in. Just as Wilson 
came to me, the fellow came out, and seeing us, turned and 
went right to the very stern and stood there as if watching 
the wheel. He was a big fellow, and I knew he could handle 
me easily, so I handed Wilson my revolver and told him 
what to do in case the man resisted. I then stepped up be- 
hind him and slapped him on the shoulder. As he turned, I 
gave him my hand and gave his hand such a severe squeeze 
that he fairly howled and said I had hurt him. I asked him 
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how, and he said he had been bitten on the finger by a snake. 
I told him I was just looking for a man who had been snake 
bitten. He then asked me what I wanted of him anyway. 
I told him I wanted him to go back to St. Paul. He said he 
never was in St. Paul in his life. I searched him but found 
no weapons. I then took him to the main deck and hand- 
cuffed him to B. 

The boat landed at the railroad station at La Crosse 
about a mile above town. It was then about nine o’clock in 
the evening, as near as I can recollect. The soldiers were to 
leave on a train as soon as they could get aboard. Wilson 
was going on another boat which was about to start, and 
there was no way for me but to get them to town alone. I 
did not relish the idea of getting into a bus with the five, so 
I decided to walk. I put four in front of me, fastened to- 
gether in couples, and took the one afflicted with ‘brown 
critters’ by the arm and marched them. It was about ten 
o'clock at night when I found Captain Cooper at his hotel 
and we soon had them safe in jail. This was a great relief to 
me, as I had but very little sleep for nearly a week. 

The next morning Captain Cooper telegraphed to Dep- 
uty Marshal Warrington at Winona as follows: “Did you 
enlist a man at Winona who was managing a snake show? 
If you did, he has deserted, and we have him here. Come and 
get him.’ I was obliged to take the train for Sparta on my 
return home and, consequently, did not remain till the boat 
came down from Winona. A day or two after my arrival at 
home, I saw an item in the St. Paul Pioneer Press stating 
that the man who had had a snake show at various points on 
the river and who had enlisted under Deputy Marshal War- 
rington at Winona and subsequently deserted from Fort 
Snelling, had been arrested by Deputy Warrington at La 
Crosse and brought back to the fort. I later learned that in 
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a few days the fellow made his escape again. This was the 
last I ever heard of him. He doubtless made use of his 
ticket to Canada. 

Owing to the fact that a great number of the men who 
had reported at headquarters were found to have some 
physical disability and were rejected, thus causing consider- 
able expense to the government in the way of transportation 
as well as great inconvenience to the men personally, the 
provost marshal general issued an order to the various 
boards of enrollment to appoint a time for holding examin- 
ations in the various counties of their districts. Public notices 
were to be posted and published stating the time and place 
of meeting and notifying all enrolled men who claimed dis- 
ability to appear on the day named for examining at that 
meeting. I asked Dr. C., the examining surgeon, on what 
ground they had rejected M. D. (This D. was the man men- 
tioned heretofore who had secreted J. B., alias J. L., in the 
potato hole under his cabin floor.) The doctor said they had 
rejected him on the strength of a certificate from Dr. C. of 
Dunnville, since D. was subject to epileptic fits. Knowing 
that D. had worked for years for George Irvin, I brought 
Irvin before the board, and he soon convinced them that the 
only fits he was subject to were whisky fits. Then they went 
for Dr. C. and informed him that if they saw any more of his 
false certificates, they would put him where he could not 
issue any more of the kind. In a spirit of bravado, he told 
them they had better send him to Fort Lafayette. The old 
traitor wanted to be made a martyr. His disloyalty was no- 
torious in Dunn county. The board ordered me to bring D. 
back to headquarters. It was also reported to the board by 
some meddlesome person that one J. C. of the Town of 
Eau Galle, who had been drafted, had employed a doctor 
to put something in his eyes, thus deceiving Dr. C., causing 
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C. to be discharged. Soon after his return home he had shot 
two deer, thus showing that his eyes were good enough to 
make him an expert marksman. The board also instructed 
me to bring him back. 

There were several others who had been drafted but had 
failed to report, and I had been using my best endeavors to 
get them. They had taken to the woods as soon as they were 
notified. Winter was coming on, and I felt sure that the 
cold weather would drive some of them in from their hiding 
places, so I waited till there was a good fall of snow and 
good sleighing before starting on my expedition. I got a 
good team and driver and went first to D.’s place and sur- 
prised him. I then took him with me and went to Kau 
Claire after a man named A., who after being drafted had 
left our county and had never reported. On arriving at Kau 
Claire and being handicapped with D., I went to Deputy 
Marshal Frank Moore for assistance. After making inquiry, 
he located A.’s home, but he was away and did not return till 
nearly night when Moore found him and brought him to me. 

I then started for the home of my friend Lucas, about 
twelve miles on the Menomonie road. I knew of a deserter 
named H., whose home was in the vicinity of Elk Mound, 
but I did not know just where, so I stopped with Lucas, who 
I thought could pilot me to the place. I found that Lucas 
knew the man but did not know just where he lived. He 
told me that his neighbor Landon knew, but could not identi- 
fy him, so I pressed both Lucas and Landon into service. 
Leaving my two prisoners in charge of my driver, we started 
at eleven o’clock at night in the face of a severe snowstorm. 
When we arrived at H.’s home, he was not there. His wife 
told us he was working at building a bridge somewhere in 
Chippewa county but claimed she did not know where, so I 
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was obliged to abandon the chase after him and returned to 
the Lucas place. 

After breakfast I drove to Menomonie, where I locked 
my prisoners in the dark room at the Menomonie house while 
I slept on a lounge by the door that night. During the after- 
noon I made arrangements for a raid into the Eau Galle 
woods. Next day in order to get C. and to look for several 
others, I took Under Sheriff Burt with me and drove to 
Waubeck. I did not have much confidence in Burt as a stayer 
in case of an emergency but thought he would do to take care 
of the prisoners I already had, so I left him in charge of them 
at the mill boarding house. I then crossed the Chippewa 
river into Pepin county after L. G. Wood, deputy marshal 
for the county, and after getting his promise to meet me 
at Waubeck at one o’clock, I returned and lay down for a 
little sleep. 

At the appointed time Wood was on hand. We put his 
team in the stable and took my team and driver. We went 
first to the house of a drafted man named S. We got inside 
and searched his house but got nothing but a good deal of 
nasty talk from his wife. We then started for the house of a 
deserter, a German named G. There was only a narrow road 
cut through the woods to his cabin and there did not appear 
to have been a team on the road since the snow had fallen. 
When we were within about fifty rods of his house, our 
sleigh turned over and spilled us with all our robes into 
the snow. After righting the sleigh, we left the driver to 
pick up the robes and blankets, and Wood went to the back 
part of the house and I to the front door. I knocked and 
hallooed till I got an answer. I asked if this were the right 
road to Prescott, and he answered, ‘No.’ I then told him we 
were lost and asked him if we could not come in and warm 
ourselves. He struck a light and let us in. I knew there 
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was a family named Bailey living not far from there, so I 
asked him if his name were Bailey, and he replied, ‘No my 
name been G.’ I then said: ‘Well, I guess we are not lost 
after all. You are just the man we are looking for.’ He 
exclaimed: ‘Oh mine Gott you been Winterbotham? I told 
him that was right. He at once realized the situation as did 
his wife, who broke out with a torrent of oaths and curses for 
her dog which had failed to bark and give the alarm. They 
had several small children who cried bitterly and clung to 
him. It was the most trying case I had yet encountered, and 
I was glad to get away with him. 

We then drove several miles to the house of J. B., a 
German bachelor, who lived alone. He had been drafted 
but had not reported. He was an ignorant fellow and said 
that his eyes were so poor that he was nearly blind and 
people had told him that he did not need to report at all, 
as he would not be accepted. I told him that he would be 
obliged to go but that he doubtless would be rejected, in 
which case I would bring him back without any expense to 
him. He said he would be ready to go as soon as he could 
fix up things at the house. 

We left him alone and drove over to C., who lived not 
far away. He was at home, and I read him my orders. He at 
once announced his willingness to go as soon as he could get 
some person to care for his stock while he was gone. He had 
a large number of cattle, and his wife could not attend to 
them. I had no fear that either he or B. would attempt to 
get away. I told him to hustle around and find someone, and 
we would wait. 

About eighty rods from C.’s farm lived a Norwegian 
named J. J., whom I had enrolled without seeing him, he be- 
ing away from home at the time I made the enrollment. He 
had been drafted and instead of reporting took his gun and 
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went to the woods. I had been making diligent inquiry of 
his neighbors about him, and had been told by all of them 
that he had gone to the woods as soon as he got notice that he 
was drafted, saying that they would never get him. He was 
an expert hunter and killed a great many deer every winter, 
as well as some bear. I told Mr. Wood that while we were 
waiting for C. we would drive up to J.’s. I had no idea he 
was there, but to prevent any charge of neglect of duty on 
our part we would go and see. His house was a comfortable 
log cabin but without windows in the front. We drove up 
near the front, and I jumped out of the sleigh and said to 
Wood I would be back in a few minutes. I knocked on the 
door and was bidden to come in, which I did, and there in a 
corner of the room were two men, a woman, and a child eat- 
ing breakfast. I walked near the stove and asked, ‘Is this 
Mr. J.? They both answered me. I then asked, ‘Which is 
J.J.” The larger man arose from the table and walked 
right to my side and asked what I wanted. I said I wanted 
him to go to La Crosse. He said it was no use for him to 
go there as he was a poor cripple. I asked him his trouble, 
and he said he had a weak back. I told him that if he were 
not fit for the service, he would be returned to his home but 
that he must go. Then he made a dash for the stairway 
leading to the garret. I jumped on his back and finding I 
was no match for him I hallooed for Wood. I soon found 
that his back was not very weak. When Wood got there, 
he was part way upstairs and carrying me with him. Wood 
caught him by the coat, nearly tearing it from his back. He 
got far enough upstairs to reach a double-barreled rifle of 
very large caliber, but Wood caught it and wrenched it from 
him. I made an effort to dislodge him, and we both tumbled 
down stairs. Then in the struggle he somehow got hold of a 
cleaver, and instantly Wood pinioned his arm back against 
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the wall while he was aiming vicious blows at me, but Wood 
had him in such a position that he could not hit either of us. 
I drew my revolver and cocked it. He told me to shoot and 
said he would sooner die than go with me. 

Just at that moment I saw the other man, who proved to 
be his brother, run out of the house with another double- 
barreled gun, and it occurred to me that he would seek a safe 
place to shoot from, so I left Wood to struggle with J. 
while I ran out after the other fellow. I caught him outside 
the door and, in struggling with him for the gun, my pistol 
was discharged, and he let go of the gun. I gave it to the 
driver who by this time had come in with G. to see the fun 
and had just got the first gun. I told him to shoot any man 
who attempted to approach him. 

I ran back into the house in time to see J. in Wood’s 
arms with his back to Wood. He had backed Wood right 
onto the bed where they both sat. Thinking I could get the 
handcuffs on him, I made the attempt when he caught me by 
the whiskers and took out a good sized bunch of them. Then 
I struck him over the head with the handcuffs which stunned 
him and I got them onto him. We soon got him in the sleigh 
and took the guns with us. He begged me to leave the rifle 
with his wife. He said she could sell it for forty dollars, and 
it would help her to support herself, but I told him the guns 
were both captured property and now belonged to the gov- 
ernment, which was true. However, when we got to the 
store of Carson and Rand at Eau Galle, I gave them to 
Carson and asked him to send them back. 

When we got back to C.’s place, he said he had been un- 
able to find some one at Eau Galle. We then drove to B.’s. 
He was waiting for us, and with C. drove to Eau Galle. C. 
proposed that as soon as he could find a man to take care of 
his stock, he would get a horse and sleigh and follow us. 
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While stopping at Eau Galle, I asked C. how he could shoot 
deer while his eyes were so bad. He replied that he shot left- 
handed and used his left eye. I examined his eyes and found 
that the sight of his right eye was more than twice the size 
of the other, so I asked Wood to look and see if he could 
discover anything wrong with C.’s eyes, and he saw it at once. 
I thought it wrong to take a man away from his family when 
I was absolutely sure he would be sent back, so I told C. to 
go home and wait until he heard from me. I would re- 
port what I had seen of his eyes and then if they insisted 
upon an examination, he must go. He said if I wrote to him 
to go, he would do so with one day’s notice. 

Then with our three prisoners, G., J., and B., we drove 
to Waubeck for dinner, which was the first meal for that 
day. We had been wading in the snow, which was very deep 
in the woods, and our legs were wet to our bodies. For- 
tunately for us, it was not very cold, or we would have suf- 
fered. After getting a good dinner and drying our clothes, 
I sent the driver and team back with Under Sheriff Burt to 
Menomonie, Mr. Wood having offered to take us to La 
Crosse with his team. 

When we were some miles below Durand and it was 
getting late we began to inquire among the farmers for a 
place to stay all night, but no one seemed willing to try and 
provide for so many of us—our party now numbering seven. 
In the Beef river valley we came to a sinall country tavern 
where we stopped. The landlord and his wife had gone to 
Alma, and the only persons at home were two small children 
of perhaps six and eight years, but there was no choice for 
us. We put our horses in the stable and made a fire in the 
barroom. We could get no supper here, but the children 
told us there was a little store a short distance away at a 
crossroad. We went there and got some crackers and cheese 
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on which we made our supper. We then went back to the 
tavern and after making a big fire and filling the stove with 
wood, we began to devise ways and means for spending the 
night. There was a very dirty bed in one corner of the bar- 
room, and I put the five prisoners crosswise on the bed and 
hauled a long beer table alongside for them to stretch their 
legs on. There were two wooden benches in the room and 
two doors, so Mr. Wood and I each placed a bench against a 
door and lay on the benches. The prisoners had the best 
of the night’s lodging notwithstanding there were five in one 
bed. Along towards morning the landlord and his wife came 
home, thus disturbing our peaceful rest. They were very 
agreeable and in the morning urged us very strongly to stay 
for breakfast, but as the place was very uninviting, we de- 
cided to drive on to Alma, about eight miles, for breakfast. 

I took the handcuffs off J. when we went to the table 
and when we were ready to start, he asked me if I intended 
to put them on again. I told him ‘No’ that it made me 
ashamed to be seen in company with a man with irons on, 
that he and I would take the rear seat in the sleigh and if 
he attempted to run, I would not run after him but would 
shoot him before he could run a rod. He promised not to 
make a move without my permission. And nothing of in- 
terest occurred from there to Winona. The river was frozen 
over, and we crossed on the ice. 

At Winona we stopped at the Bender house. When we 
retired for the night, we took a room with two beds. I took 
J. and two others to my room. I pulled my bed against the 
door and took J. in bed with me. I slept with my socks on 
and put the key to the handcuffs in my sock. After getting 
into bed, I sprung the handcuffs on J. and one end on my 
own wrist and slept very comfortably. In the morning I 
quietly removed the cuffs without the other men knowing 
that I had used them. 
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After breakfast we drove across the frozen river to 
La Crosse, where we arrived in time for dinner and delivered 
our prisoners. Before parting with J., he told me he had no 
money and would like to have some tobacco, so I gave him a 
couple of dollars. We remained at La Crosse till the next 
day at noon and then drove back to Winona. In the eve- 
ning the landlord asked me if the men we took down were 
soldiers. I told him, “Yes, the unwilling kind,’ and he seemed 
amazed that we would attempt to take them without having 
irons on them. He said that a good many officers with desert- 
ers had stopped with him, but he had never before seen 
them treated so leniently. The next day we drove to Durand 
where I left Wood to go home, and I walked on the ice to 
Waubeck. 

I may state here that B. was discharged, and we brought 
him back with us as far as Durand, where he wanted to 
stop and visit friends. As to J. C., Dr. C., the examining 
surgeon, told me that he was glad I had not brought him and 
complimented me on my judgment. I have never seen Mr. 
Wood since I parted with him that day at Durand. My 
estimation of him proved to be correct. If I had had a man 
with me of less nerve and coolness, I would probably have 
come out of my encounter with J. in a demoralized condition. 
Mr. Carson told me afterwards that J. had been in his em- 
ploy a great deal and he considered him the most desperate 
man he ever knew. J., G., D., and A. were all rushed through 
to Sherman’s army, which was then on its march to the sea. 
After peace was declared and the soldiers came home, some 
of them told me that when those fellows got to the front, 
the soldiers almost made life a burden to them by guying 
them. The soldiers at the front would probably never have 
known the circumstances before they got home had J. not 
told it to them. 


[T'o be continued] 
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SETTLEMENT IN WISCONSIN 
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DELAFIELD AND CHENEQUA 


The Memoirs continue: 


We returned as soon as possible with our oxen to Milwaukee where, 
meantime, Christine had been taken sick, which delayed our moving. 
A lumber wagon was bought for $60, and Carl and Wilhelm started 
back alone to Delafield with the first load, while I remained in the 
city to assist the ladies. Fortunately, Christine soon improved, so that 
when Wilhelm returned with the oxen and the wagon, we could start 
out again at once with the rest of our belongings. Carl had remained 
at Pearmain’s to cut some grass, which though late in the autumn yet 
could serve fairly well as fodder. 

On Sunday the seventeenth of October 5:00 a.m., we left Milwaukee. 
Christine, who was weak after her sickness, took her place on the wagon 
among the trunks and other things, while Lotten prepared to walk, and 
Wilhelm and I took turns about driving the oxen, in the art of which 
none of us was expert. Everything, however, went well except driving 
down hill, where we did not understand how to make the oxen hold back 
the heavy load. They rushed down with such speed between stumps and 
stones and roots and ditches that I many times thought both oxen and 
wagon would tumble over and crash. At last we met an experienced 
American, who finished the lessons Lange had given us. He drove our 
oxen down the next hill, walking quite close to their heads, and with the 
stick of the whip quietly touched them while he called out ‘back, back,’ 
whereby the animals firmly held back the wagon, which thus rolled down- 
hill as slowly as in a few minutes it rolled uphill. During the rest of 
the way we were, with this lesson, more experienced in the art of driving 
oxen. 


But the party did not make swift progress. The road 
was poor, and the oxen were slow. By noon they were only 
about ten miles out of Milwaukee. A house appeared by the 
roadside. They had provisions for their lunch but went to 
the house to see if they could buy some milk. They did not 
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get any milk. There was, undoubtedly, plenty of milk in the 
house, but it was Sunday, and the pious people would not do 
business on that day. Unonius says: 


I felt that even if their conscience did not allow them to sell milk 
on Sunday, this should not have kept them from giving wayfaring strang- 
ers a little of the strengthening drink. Christian kindness would have 
dictated this. But they answered very seriously that manna did not fall 
on the Sabbath, and that those who started out on such a trip on Sunday, 
well deserved, even here, to get acquainted with the thirst that is never 
quenched. 

About this much I understood of the puritan reprimand with which 
they turned us down. As long as I cannot properly defend my own mis- 
deed in traveling on Sunday, I cannot fairly blame their excessive zeal 
in righteousness. However, I have always nursed my suspicion of such 
outward show of Christian devotion. Our Lord proved a greater Samar- 
itan than those who claimed to be His servants, for fortunately we found 
nearby a spring, which with its clear, fresh water served us well with 
our meal, 

This affair, however, aroused new worries. Even if our oxen had 
been the most fleet of foot, it would have been impossible in one day 
to get as far as Pearmain’s home. I knew there was a tavern some miles 
farther on which we could reach about dusk and where we planned to 
remain over night. Now, if the same puritan piety should there deny us 
lodging, as it had denied us a drink of milk, we would be obliged to stay 
in the woods over night, as it was impossible to travel over these roads in 
the dark. This might be a quite serious affair for my wife and Chris- 
tine, who was not yet completely well after her illness. The thought 
of this annoyed me and made me bitterly regret our Sunday journey, 
although I could not honestly admit that my regret originated in a real- 
ization of any wrong I had done. At last we arrived at the place in ques- 
tion, where we planned to end the day’s journey and, fortunately for us, 
we were received for the night. Whether our host was really a good 
Samaritan, who would not close his door to the wayfaring strangers, or 
whether he was one who did not consult the elders in Israel and their or- 
dinances, I do not know. No matter, we and our oxen were taken care of 
for the night for cash, in hand paid, of course. 


This so-called ‘inn’ was much like the others of its kind 
among the new settlers—unfinished and primitive in many 
ways, consisting mainly of one large room and a dark attic. 
Other guests were there, and they all made concessions so 
that the ladies especially were cared for as comfortably as 
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possible under the circumstances. The pioneer spirit of 
courtesy and sacrifice was there. The wagon with its con- 
tents was left outside by the open road, and although some 
people were heard passing by in the night, not a thing was 
missing in the morning. 

Early the next morning they were off for Pearmain’s 
at Delafield. They were now out of the woods, the road was 
better, and about noon they reached the end of their journey. 
Here Unonius gives a sketch of the personal characteristics 
of his hosts at Delafield. As an example of his keen powers 
of observation and deduction, based merely on a very limited 
association, together with a vivid imagination, his estimate of 


Mrs. Pearmain in particular is related here in his inimitable 
style: 


The so-called ‘Mrs. Pearmain’ was one of the most original beings in 
woman’s clothes that I had ever met. She was about forty years old, 
yet a veritable coquette and full of affectation, much like a forsaken old 
maiden, who has lost all hope. The thin and from wearisome daily du- 
ties emaciated face still retained a trace of vanished beauty. Her body 
also gave evidence of having been attractive in the younger years. She 
carried her head proudly high and used not without ease good language 
and elegant gestures in her conversation. Her bearings and demeanor 
were striking as she swung her skirts around the fireplace and between 
the simple wooden stools in the dilapidated shanty, which she seemed 
perforce to have had to exchange for a home of elegance and refinement. 
Her whole personality suggested a superannuated actress. One could 
imagine her the applauded prima donna in her boudoir, surrounded by 
riches and luxury, wantonly and nonchalantly passing her days away 
and at night in gay abandonment sipping a cup of wine with boon com- 
panions—and then the same woman in an American frontier log cabin, 
like a discarded piece of furniture relegated to the scrap pile, her adorn- 
ment the threadbare cover, suggestive of former glory. The mace of 
beauty changed into a broom handle! The dainty hand that at one time 
fingered and played with the golden tassels of a velvet-covered divan 
now emptying the slop-bucket. The cheek, which once was flushed from 
the insidious sipping of champagne, was now blotchy and red from the 
frequent calls on the whiskey bottle, and many times during our stay 
under her roof, my wife was called upon to help her in her ‘nervous at- 


tacks,’ superinduced by too great an indulgence at her beloved fountain 
of consolation. 
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Pearmain’s house was unfinished and in about the same 
condition as the inn they had just left, but the ingenuity 
born of necessity was in evidence, and somehow the place 
was made livable even if the wind had free course through 
the unchinked places. This situation served to impress upon 
their minds the need of getting their own cabin built as soon 
as possible. Their real pioneer life was about to begin. The 
season was getting late, and the nights were cold. The first 
day was spent in grinding axes, loading hay, and preparing 
the most necessary provisions for a temporary camp at Pine 
lake. As it was too far to go back and forth between the 
two places each day, and the workers must have some shelter 
during the time, they would have to start cutting logs for the 
house and preparing the ground for its erection. On the 
following morning they started out for Pine lake, and 
Pearmain volunteered to escort them for the purpose of 
blazing the trail for a permanent road to the settlement. 
They accepted the offer, grateful in the thought that Mrs. 
Unonius could come along under such circumstances and re- 
turn with Pearmain in the evening. He saddled for her 
benefit his own horse, which seemed to be reasonably safe, as 
it was a worn out old nag and blind in both eyes. 

Thus with axes they proceeded felling and marking the 
trees, followed by the oxcart, and Mrs. Unonius on her 
charger. Forgetting that the horse was blind and, conse- 
quently, must be guided carefully, she was thrown once or 
twice from the saddle, without, however, receiving any seri- 
ous injuries. 

After considerable efforts they at last reached the section 
road bordering on their claim, and through the oak openings 
beyond they readily found their way to their destination. 


* The road here referred to is today highway 19 between Nashotah and Hart- 


land, and the land was bounded to the east by highway 83, leading to the east 
shore of Pine lake. 
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Mrs. Unonius was pleased with the location they had selected 
but suggested for the homestead a more suitable spot, and in 
deference to her wishes this was chosen for the site, and they 
never had reason to regret having followed her vision and 
wisdom in the matter. 

Mrs. Unonius and Pearmain soon started on their re- 
turn trip in order to reach Delafield before dark. To be 
sure the distance was only four miles, but the road was rough 
and tedious. The three men had also to find some shelter 
for the night and to that end felled a number of trees, cleaned 
them into seven foot logs, and built them up in a square about 
four feet high. A big walnut bedstead, bought in Milwaukee 
and brought along, was placed within, and a slanting roof 
of rough boards and stakes covered by the hay and fastened 
to the logs, finished their first attempt in house building. 
A hole was made in the logs and this served as a window as 
well as a door, and after they retired, they closed it with a 
bundle of hay. On the clay floor was barely room enough 
to undress. Carl prepared a modest evening meal in the 
open, and after the camp fire had died down, they crawled 
into their little dwelling, the first one occupied by white men 
on the shores of Pine lake. The Memoirs continue: 


A few miles east of us we knew of some settlement, and to the 
south was Pearmain’s, our nearest neighbor, but to the west of the lake 
there were none, and to the north stretched a deep and unknown forest 
where only the Indians were known to roam and knew the way. 

For many hours, sleep was out of the question. We were lying there 
in the dark surrounded by a wilderness whose fantastic mysteries aroused 
our imagination, and we recalled the tales of our youth, picturing the 
subtle espionage of suspicious and treacherous Indians, who possibly 
even at that very moment loitered about in the vicinity, resenting the 
presumption of the white invaders. With a depressed feeling in my heart, 
I repeated a tender lullaby of long ago, which recalled the peace of my 
far away home and the loving embrace of my mother of her only son— 
and sleep at last overtook me. 
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Awakening early the next morning they realized the 
necessity of a more substantial cabin. The stars had sent 
their rays in between the logs, and the chill autumn air 
had been quite sharp and had left a white mantle of frost on 
the ground. The cracks between the logs must be chinked, 
earth thrown up around their base, and the roof improved to 
protect the interior against rain and snow. They discovered 
not far away the remains of a recently abandoned Indian 
camp fire, which they had not observed the night before, and 
they now felt still more the necessity of a more substantial 
protection against the elements and possible enemies. 

Unonius determined to return immediately to Delafield 
for more building material while Carl and Wilhelm occupied 
their time in preparing more logs for a more permanent 
cabin. Thus, during the day quite a bit of progress was 
made, and when upon the return of Unonius, they again 
sought shelter in the evening, they felt more safe and com- 
fortable. As fate would have it, a severe storm broke, with 
rain and snow, yet they were fairly well protected. They 
grieved, however, over the unavoidable exposure of the poor 
animals, tied to a log, who were forced to endure unpro- 
tected the severe inclemency of the weather. However, the 
night passed, and in the morning neither man nor beast 
seemed any the worse from the experience. 


PLANS AND PREPARATIONS 
The following morning in camp is described as follows: 


No light of day awoke us, for we were in complete darkness, and, 
besides, we had to be careful with fire in our low cabin, made and cov- 
ered by highly inflammable material. Carl was the only one who had a 
watch with him, but he had forgotten to wind it in the evening, so there 
was no other way of finding out the time but to crawl over to the open- 
ing and remove the bundle of hay. It was daylight, but no sun to tell the 
time through the heavy mist and clouds. The morning was cold and dis- 
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agreeable, and the ground partly covered with snow. It was the twentieth 
of October. A camp fire was made, and after Carl had prepared break- 


fast, to which we all helped ourselves vigorously, we went with our axes 
to our work. 


In the true pioneer spirit the three men tackled their 
jobs, and Unonius, the university man and lumberjack pro 
tem, tells about the work in detail.?, He mentions the fact 
that the remaining stumps were mute witnesses that the 
choppers were not experts in this line of labor. But the trees 
came down, were cut into suitable lengths, and snaked into 
place by the oxen. The logs used were about one and a 
half feet in diameter, more or less, and the size of the house 
as planned was twenty-two by twenty-eight feet. 

Encouraged by the rapid progress of the building, they 
now planned to set the day for the house raising, for which 
the help of a number of men was necessary. This volunteer 
work was donated by the neighborhood settlers, and it was 
understood to be a duty no one could very well refuse. While 
this was being arranged, and Unonius was returning from 
Delafield with planks for flooring and other necessities, he 
was hailed by a stranger with, “What is your name? Upon 
being informed, he delivered a letter from Mr. Lange which 
introduced the traveler as Mr. Friman. His accent had al- 
ready betrayed his nationality. It was rather refreshing to 
meet with a countryman, and Mr. Friman accepted the 
proposition to go along with Unonius to Pine lake. Mr. 
Friman had emigrated from Sweden three years previously 
and with two brothers had located in Illinois. On a business 

*The object of Unonius in writing his Memoirs was evidently not so 
much to set down dry historical facts for the use of future scholars, as to 
entertain and inform first readers and prospective emigrants in Sweden about 
the conditions in the new world. So he paints vivid word pictures of things he 
saw and observed, and it seems that nothing escaped his attention. His writings 
are richly interspersed with what might be of value to newcomers in a strange 


land, and his experiences and anecdotes take on a very human, personal char- 
acter which, however, it is impossible to here reproduce in detail. 
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trip to Milwaukee he had heard of the Swedish settlement 
at Pine lake and determined to pay it a visit. His assistance 
was particularly welcome, as the load was big and the road 
hard to negotiate. 

Unonius continues: 


The trail which I and my companions had blazed from Delafield to 
Pine lake was later cleared and made into a wagon road.* When we 
were returning from Delafield with some household goods, loaded on a 
wagon, pulled by oxen, we reached the highland.* On the one side was 
Pine lake, to the left, and to the east and south was a cleared open 
meadow with the old oaks scattered here and there, and this so-called 
‘oak opening’ ended at the south in a tamarack swamp bordering on Lake 
Nagawicka. 

When Friman and I arrived late in the day at this point, we be- 
held before us a scene which was entirely strange and made us surmise 
that we had missed the trail. Instead of the empty, vacant meadow, 
which we had passed in the morning, we found now a field full of life 
and commotion. Ten or twelve camp fires were now blazing a few yards 
from each other, and round about moved a number of fantastic beings. 
Some horses were grazing near by, and others were driven down to the 
lake for water. We soon discovered between the oaks some twenty or 
thirty small tents or wigwams, owned and occupied by an Indian tribe 
now engaged in an extensive hunt and encamped here. It was, indeed, 
not an agreeable surprise, not knowing anything about their inten- 
tions, and particularly as it was the first time we had seen such a 
number of Indians at any one time. The distance to our cabin was only 
a stone’s throw, and it was with apprehension that we thought of spend- 
ing the night in the cabin with such a number of red men in the immediate 
vicinity. Nothing prevented the Indians from not only taking away our 
belongings which were stored out of doors, but even our lives. We were 
particularly anxious about our guns and ammunition, which are much 
desired by the Indians. 


Upon closer approach to the camp a lot of noise or loud talk was 
heard, which was thought to be the effect of ‘fire water,’ but later proved 
to be only their calls in corralling the horses. A couple of half-naked 
Indians came riding up the road without paying the least attention to our 
party or the wagon. Some others, however, were sitting by the roadside 
and greeted us with a ‘Bon Jour,’ used by the Indians in greeting as well 
as in saying farewell. We answered in the same way, and nobody seemed 
to care. Around a camp fire some women and children were sitting, and 


* Now county trunk C joining state highway 19 at Nashotah. 
* About where Nashotah station is now located. 
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no one seemed to be in the least disturbed or paid attention to us. Neither 
had our companion at the cabin had any communication with the red 
visitors. He had observed them putting their tents in order without 
any inclination on either side for conversation. As there was no indica- 
tion on the part of the Indians to wish to come near us, we likewise ab- 
stained. Besides, we could not know how a visit by us would be accepted, 
and if they intended to remain here for sometime, we thought it best 
that they make the first move in friendly relations. And this was a wise 
decision. From our very reticence we gained the respect and good will 
of the Indians. 


I admit that we felt somewhat alarmed for the night. Outside our 
cabin we had two large unlocked boxes full of household goods, tools, 
and foodstuff, which the Indians, who are reputed to be a thieving lot, 
could easily have stolen. We feared such an occurrence and deliberated 
whether resistance would be advisable or not. We were four against their 
one hundred, and any opposition might possibly incite them to greater 
violence. We delayed to retire into the cabin until very late. The night 
was clear, and the morning’s thin mantle of snow had melted. The 
stars were shining, and our camp fire and those of the Indians lighted 
the meadow and the shores of the lake. One by one these gradually died 
down, and the Indians like mystic shadows of the night retired into their 
primitive dwellings. Soon darkness reigned, and nothing was seen or 
heard from the camp except the occasional howl of a dog. Peace now pre- 
vailed over the field where these wild children of nature stretched their 
weary limbs on old mother earth and slept like their white brethren, for- 
getting the vicissitudes of their nomadic peregrinations. Our camp fire 
was still smoldering and gave a subdued light around the cabin. The 
picture presented before me seemed of almost prophetic significance. On 
one side the bright leading light of culture, civilization and Christianity, 
destined to spread a higher order of things in these regions; on the other 
the last gradually disappearing shadows of life representing brute force 
and fanaticism of ancient heathendom; there a past, of which but smolder- 
ing ashes remain—here the first spark prophetic of a brilliant future and 
symbolic of the will of the Eternal, when it was said, ‘Let there be light.’ 

We planned to change about in the watch for the night, but sleep 
finally overtook us and conquered all our fear. After a few hours of 
sleep, I awoke and thought I could clearly hear steps outside, and one 
of my companions agreed with me. Our oxen stood tied nearby, and 
we now feared that they as well as our other belongings would be stolen. 
We kept very still, the noise was repeated, and there could be no mis- 
take in our hearing soft steps treading around the cabin, stopping on 
the side where the oxen were, and again softly moving away. I removed 
noiselessly some of the hay used in chinking the logs, and peering out be- 
tween the logs we saw two Indians standing before the fire, wrapped in 
their blankets, absolutely immobile and neither by word nor sign com- 
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municating with each other. What they had in their minds was hard to 
fathom. As far as we could see, they carried no firearms, and after 
having viewed the oxen and the boxes for sometime, they disappeared 
as quietly as they had come. Their presence remained a riddle and 
when we examined our belongings at dawn, nothing was missing. We 
were discussing the affair over our breakfast table when a tall, powerful 
Indian warrior stood by our side. This people has a peculiar ability to 
noiselessly and unnoticed sneak through the brambles and the bushes, 
and he appeared as if shot from the earth. Calming down from our 
surprise, one of my companions somewhat familiar with the Indian 
language said the customary, ‘Bon Jour, Nika’ (Good day, my friend), 
which was answered in the same way by the Indian, who, however, rest- 
ing on his gun stood still and made silent observations of us and our 
cabin but totally ignored us. 


The Indian who so suddenly appeared before us at our breakfast 
was a worthy representative of his tribe. Had we seen him the night 
before, the vision of him would have kept us awake all night. His face 
painted in brilliant red and black colors, which were in sharp contrast to 
the natural dark brown shade of his skin, and which were outlined in 
symmetrical streaks and figures, gave every evidence of antagonistic de- 
termination and self-conscious superiority. His look clearly indicated, 
‘I hate the white man.’ His head was uncovered but around his forehead 
he wore a red band, and in the long black hair, braided in tufts, were stuck 
three long eagle feathers. One of them was red at the edges, the first 
and most distinguished sign a warrior can get, and which no one can 
wear if he has not slain at least one enemy or by his own hands obtained 
some scalps for his belt. Under his chin hung the tail of a squirrel, and 
over his shoulder was thrown a red blanket. Around his neck was a string 
of beads of mother-of-pearl, ending in front in a silver ornament. These 
with two silver bracelets indicated his rank as chief of the tribe. His 
ears were decorated and held a pair of silver pieces with small colored 
feathers attached. He wore tight-fitting trousers of blue cloth, to which 
a number of metal trinkets were sewn, and which were tied around the 
knees with bead-studded garters and tassels. He wore a pair of deer- 
hide moccasins decorated in gaudy colors and porcupine quills. In his 
beaded belt of special design, also indicating his rank, he wore a hunting 
knife and the much treasured tomahawk. A bag made of mink skin con- 
tained flint and steel and the customary supply of tobacco, or in lieu 
thereof a handful of a certain herb called kinnikinik, which is at times 
used as a substitute. His whole apparel indicated that he was on an im- 
portant mission, and we found later that he and his tribe were on their 
way to the Indian agency to get their yearly allowance for the land, 
which they had relinquished to the congress. However, it was evident 
that their camp here did not pertain to us or our occupation of the land. 
After having stood motionless and silent for sometime, he finally accepted 
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our invitation to partake of our breakfast. He sat down and without a 
word seemed to enjoy some bacon and potatoes with a cup of coffee, and 
then he meaningly pointed to his bag, skipetagun, and more in a de- 
manding than courteous voice, asked for some tobacco. We shared our 
small supply with him, and this reminded me of what I had heard about 
the peace pipe as a token of friendship, so I ceremoniously filled a clay 
pipe (fortunately not my fine meerschaum trimmed with silver), and 
after drawing a few puffs myself handed it to the chief, who with ab- 
solute indifference put it to. his lips and smoked. 


The Winnebago chief now arose, wrapped himself in his blanket, 
and without a look or a word in parting, walked over to his camp still 
smoking my pipe. In a couple of hours their tents were folded, and 
nothing but a few smoldering fires indicated that a tribe of Indians had 
camped there. We were later told that we now could consider ourselves 
perfectly safe. The chief had eaten the white man’s bread and smoked 
his pipe, and this would permanently seal his friendship. Besides they 
had probably discovered the previous evening that we were Saginash, 
Europeans, good white man, and not Chomocomon, or Americans, not 
good white man. They are always more kindly disposed towards the 
former and they have a wonderful ability to immediately distinguish the 
one from the other. It is very probable that these Winnebago would not 
have left our oxen and other belongings untouched, if they had not 
thought that we had come far from across the great water. Several times 
later on we found that Indians had visited our cabin in our absence, yet 
never was anything missing. 


NEW UPSALA 


Everything was now in readiness for the house raising, 
and in order to be able to finish the interior at the same time, 
Pearmain and Unonius set out with two pairs of oxen to 
secure planks for flooring and trimmings. On this trip they 
drove through Summit, where quite a few settlers already 
had cleared some land for cultivation as well as for garden 
purposes. They headed their teams for Oconomowoc, where 
the sawmill was located. This place, with its one frame build- 
ing and a number of log houses, already made claim to the 
title of village. The immediate surroundings were dense 
forests, and beyond one mile west of the mill these forests 
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were entirely unoccupied, unclaimed, and served, it seemed, 
as an inexhaustible supply for timber. 

Although the distance between Oconomowoc and Pine 
lake is only about eight miles, they had considerable diffi- 
culty in’ negotiating it. At several places, where the road 
was particularly rough, both teams had to be used for each 
load, which caused much delay, and the entire day was spent 
on the trip. Unonius says: 


On our return to Pine lake, I found to my surprise my wife and 
Christine, who with Friman had tramped up from Delafield. Friman 
escorted me there in the morning with the intention of continuing to Mil- 
waukee, but changed his mind in the happy opportunity of escorting the 
ladies, and after having observed the good things prepared to be served 
to the party up at the camp at the time of the house raising. Here we 
now enjoyed an exceptional evening meal of venison and other delicacies, 
and a happy gathering it was around the cheerful camp fire where all 
our trials and tribulations were for once forgotten. My wife and Chris- 
tine, who had planned to return with Pearmain to Delafield, were now 
wrapped up in blankets and loaded on the two remaining planks of the 
lumber wagon, and the three reached Delafield safely before midnight. 
I wish I could have sent to home and friends a picture of that camp 
fire in the wilderness. Would they in the spritely, daring woman at my 
side, who courageously looked into the lonely shadowy darkness of the 
night, like the future she was facing, have recognized the delicate young 
girl at Upsala, who would be fitted more for a quiet, sedate life at home, 
it seemed, than for the wife of a pioneer in the wilds of America, and 
there in a cold winter’s night be one of the principal actors around a 
flaming camp fire? 


At last the day had come when the log house would be 
raised and ready for occupation. With the help of the in- 
vited neighbors it would take only a few hours, and as 
Unonius counted noses, he found twenty-three men present 
and ready for the task.° The work was finished at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon and had taken the character of a 
festival, for during the work stories had been told, adventures 


* Here Unonius gives a technical description of how a log house should be 
built, how floors are layed, roof fastened, and walls chinked, together with how 
windows and doors are cut and the trimmings put on. 
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related, and everybody served with food and refreshments, 
which, in all, makes a house raising event an ‘institution’ 
among pioneers in America, much heralded, cheerfully at- 
tended, and long remembered by the participants. 

It was the twenty-ninth of October. Some of those 
present had, however, also come with a more practical idea 
in their minds. Here was a family of new settlers they 
thought, who would need various articles for their home. So 
they were offered flour, potatoes, cows, pigs, ete., for it 
seemed that everyone present had something to sell. A good 
many things were either bought or exchanged for some 
articles brought from Sweden that were not entirely neces- 
sary for the owners but were pleasing to the natives. 
Unonius writes: 


When all was done, I raised my glass in gratitude for the help ex- 
tended and in a modest speech of Swedish and English mixture, which 
was received with hilarious approbation, I extolled the masterpiece of 
the day and hoped that good luck would follow it, and happiness reign 
within its walls. 


Carl had become indisposed with what presumed to be 
a bilious fever, and was taken to Pearmain’s at Delafield for 
care and medical attention; Friman at the same time re- 
turned to his home. 

After considerable discussion between Unonius and Pol- 
man on the methods of building a fireplace, they finally 
agreed upon the impracticability of this old-fashioned means 
of utility and determined that a modern stove would best 
serve their purpose. It was only a question of price, and af- 
ter joint deliberation with Mrs. Unonius, they determined to 
dispose of some of their old silver, brought from their 
homes and treasured as heirlooms, which, no matter how 
great the sacrifice, would be better exchanged for imperative 
necessities. The cash assets of the community coffers had 
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dwindled considerably, and the remaining $200 had best be 
conserved for greater emergencies. 

Pearmain offered to go along on the anticipated trip to 
Milwaukee to help in carting the stove and other utensils. 
Unonius did not expect to return with a greater load than his 
wagon could carry, but it was well under the circumstances 
to have two pairs of oxen in case of any mishap. The trip 
was made on November 2 and it proved to be one of the 
worst they had ever undertaken. The rain had been excessive 
during the past several weeks and had made the roads almost 
impassable, more particularly in the forest region where the 
black loam was soaked up; it was much like driving in a 
new-plowed field, and over the long stretches of water a 
boat was suggested as a more suitable means of conveyance 
than a lumber wagon. Unonius comments: 


It was a wonder that the oxen came through without broken legs, 
and had it not been for the urgent procuring of the stove, thus making the 
log cabin inhabitable, I would have returned when less than half way 


along. In spite of empty wagons it took us two and one-half days to 
reach Milwaukee. 


The very same day the stove was bought with all its 
appurtenances, such as lids and kettles, coffee pots and 
pans. Everything was loaded to be ready for their return as 
soon as possible. The roads had now become even worse, and 
with the heavy freight progress was slow. The road was 
hilly, and to pull one wagonload up hill required both teams 
of oxen. During their many repeated exasperations and 
mishaps, their patience was tested to the breaking point. 
It required four days to wade through the mud, clay, water, 
stones, and stumps before they safely arrived at Delafield. 

A few days before he was taken ill, Carl had been for- 
tunate to kill a deer by a well-directed shot. The animal, 
although mortally wounded, had run over a mile to the north 
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of the lake, and the search for it had to be abandoned be- 
cause of darkness. However, the anxiety of Fille prompted 
a renewed search in the morning when the deer was found 
with the bullet in its shoulder. This provided fresh meat for 
several days, and what was not used was dried or salted for 
future demand. This was their first real hunting experience, 
as previously they had only had a chance to get an occasional 
duck, that had ventured too close to shore. However, a well- 
stocked larder was thus provided for the ladies and the sick 
man at Delafield, as well as for the men at camp. 

It was now the eleventh of November, and just half a 
year to the day since they had said farewell to Old Upsala, 
and for sentimental reasons they thought it appropriate to 
let this be the first day on which to occupy their new home, 
‘New Upsala,’ as they so fondly called it. 

Carl had recovered from his illness and was thought 
well enough to travel. However, meantime Wilhelm had 
sustained some injuries to his ribs in falling from the scaf- 
folding, but they were not of sufficient severity to prevent 
him from joining the party from Delafield, whither he had 
gone for the dressing of his wounds. Unonius relates: 


Lotten and Christine were willing to meet almost any eventuality 
for the chance of forever leaving the miserable drafty attic of the ‘Pear- 
main hotel,’ and for Lotten to be mistress of her own fireside was, indeed, 
a long looked for pleasure. I, consequently, did not even release the 
oxen from their yokes, but instead added to the load of my wagon all my 
earthly belongings—‘dead and alive’—and after a tender farewell, ac- 
companied by tears and tragic scenes on the part of Mrs. Pearmain, we 
began our march and hoped before dark to enter under our own roof, 
which we were fortunate to do. 


OUR HOME 


Our home! How much does not lie hidden in the word, even though 
the home consisted of a small, incompleted cabin without floor, door, 
chairs, or even a table, only a large room with openings here and there 
through the rough log walls. Still it was a home, the first of our own 
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since we had left our parental roofs and gone out into a strange world. 
It was a home built by our own hands, and though it lay far away in a 
foreign land, it was the home of our imagination, it was the goal of our 
ambition. It was the haven of rest after many months of nomadic ex- 
istence with its wearisome restlessness, trials, and disappointments. As 
yet void of even the least suggestion of the attractive finish of a mod- 
ern dwelling, and even of the simplest conveniences which civilized men 
may expect, it was, however, a home, ready to receive the finishing 
touches, and though most modest in its pretentions, was rich, rich in love, 
rich in friendship, rich in faith in God that He would extend His blessing 
over its roof. It was our home, it was our NEW UpPsALA.® 


In order to make the cabin inhabitable for the first night, 
the stove was put up, a hole made in the ceiling and through 
the roof, and the pipes adjusted. A fire was built as a pro- 
tection against the chilly blasts from between the cracks in 
the walls. A few loose planks served as a floor, a trunk for a 
table, and a hole in the ground about two feet deep, covered 
with boards, functioned as a cellar for cold storage. Boxes, 
trunks, clothes, perishable goods and foodstuffs were brought 
in, and the first provisional straw hut, which was just a short 
distance away, emptied of its contents. The oxen were given 
some shelter for the night, and wood was chopped for the 
fire. From a trunk, metamorphosed into a pantry, a modest 
evening meal was procured which was consumed with good 
appetite and enjoyed in a jovial spirit. Later followed a 
pleasant relaxation, so much appreciated after the strenuous 
labors of the day, with the contentment in the thought of 
duty well performed. But withal, and in the midst of the 
present accomplishments in the new home and greater hopes 
for the future, their old ties in Sweden were not forgotten, 
and the very contrast between the new and the old could but 


* Unonius now relates in minute detail all the big and little things that had 
to be done and attended to, and in order to give the reader some conception of 
the primitiveness of pioneer life, the anxieties for its very existence, and the sac- 
rifices which it had to endure, fragmentary extracts from the Memoirs will be 
given on those subjects, but many such items must, in a large measure, be omitted 
as being of less importance than the historical. 
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awaken in their minds the dearest and most sacred memories. 
Unonius writes: 


Amongst such memories came to my mind the glorious temple at 
Upsala with the outstretched welcoming hands of Christus at its altar, 
and the intuitive influence of peace and love radiating under its arched 
dome. Here we had no house of worship, not even within a reasonable 
distance, and the realization of this want made us truly feel that we were 
far, far away. The necessity for maintaining in some manner our wor- 
ship of God was self-evident in our minds, and a desire to seek Him 
in our prayers filled our hearts, and thus our Psalm and prayerbooks 
were brought out, and with true devotion our first night in our home was 
solemnized, and in less ritualistic yet in a more sincere manner, the sacred 
hour closed with a prayer for His benediction. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE HOMESTEAD 


During the days that followed everything was done as 
rapidly as possible to complete the interior and bring about 
a reasonable comfort in their existence. Although it could 
not be called a room, the attic was arranged as sleeping quar- 
ters for Carl and Wilhelm and was reached by a ladder. Of 
hay was the bed and of hay was the pillow. The walls were 
thoroughly ‘mudded’ and chinked, and the door and windows 
put in their proper places. Instead of chairs, several wooden 
stools were made, and for the special comfort of Mrs. 
Unonius a hollow oak stump was made into a reclining 
chaise longue. Pegs were put in the logs, and a number of 
shelves were arranged for utensils, tools, books, etc., while 
modest curtains at the windows and a few pictures on the 
walls completed the arrangement. A woman’s hand under- 
stood what to do, and in spite of the very limited material 
at her disposal, the rough and simple pieces of furniture and 
equipment were forgotten as if transposed into an environ- 
ment of coziness and contentment. 

One day Unonius made a trip to a farmer, living about 
four miles away, to buy a cow, but as he felt that he was 
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not so well posted on the finer points in such a transaction, 
Christine went along, as she had had considerable experience 
in that line. A fine cow was bought, the pride of the house- 
hold, at the cost of $20. They now erected a provisional 
barn for their herd, which had been augmented by a few pigs 
and chickens. The barn was similar to their original straw 
hut and was under the immediate supervision of Christine. 
who found there an outlet for her long pent up love of an- 
imals. During the crisp autumn days the men would go out 
for a hunt, and at this time the wild pigeons and pheasants 
were plentiful. 

The routine of the day was simple. After early rising, 
they ate their breakfast, and after attending to the necessary 
home chores, such as splitting wood, carrying water, etc., 
the men proceeded to their daily task of cutting logs or 
breaking the soil for later cultivation. All returned for a 
substantial meal at four o’clock, which served as both dinner 
and supper, and the rest of the day and evening was spent in 
improving or enlarging their present material possessions 
and in the study of the English language. The twilight 
hours were spent in happy confabs at the camp fire, or by 
candlelight in the cabin, invariably ending in a community 
prayer. This life seemed to agree with them, and many times 
in later days they recalled to their memory these first months 
at Pine lake as some of the happiest they had in America. 


EXCURSIONS AND EXPLORATIONS 


Unonius writes further: 


One morning while we were occupied in feeding the cattle, we were 
surprised in hearing at a considerable distance a rooster crow. The 
proximity of such a domestic animal would likely mean the existence of a 
human dwelling, and we presumed that new homesteaders had arrived 
in the neighborhood. We determined to take a trip of exploration, and 
about a mile away on the other side of a creek we found two men cutting 
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logs, and bivouacked nearby two women and a number of children. We 
greeted them from our shore, and they invited us to cross the creek on 
a felled log to their side. The stream we crossed was Bark river, which 
was not at any place navigable, but had potential possibilities in pro- 
ducing water power. Connecting several inland lakes, it finally empties 
into the Rock river, which again is a tributary of the Mississippi. Mr. S. 
and his wife were of the working class and came from Vermont. They 
had drifted through Michigan and southern Wisconsin to this place and 
seemed to be much better equipped and better able to meet the problems 
in pioneering than we were. They were in possession of two fine strong 
oxen, two cows, a number of pigs and chickens. The roomy wagon cov- 
ered by an arched tent (prairie schooner) served as their home, and 
consequently, they were in no need of an inn for shelter while their 
cabin was being built, which was nearing its completion and to which 
Carl and myself lent a helping hand. 

On another day at a greater distance, we found other newcomers, a 
man, wife, and two children. They were poor but gave every evidence of 
education and refinement. 


Unonius makes a comparison of the two families to show 
the mixture of associates in the wilderness in these words: 


In the one cabin the man was very uncouth, uneducated, and a 
typical backwoodsman with bodily strength and endurance in the trials of 
pioneer life, yet with manners and demeanor much below the average 
man. His wife, also ignorant and slovenly, reminded me of a gypsy 
woman, smoking her clay pipe and wallowing in filth. In the other cabin 
again the man, in spite of his poor worn clothes, gave every evidence of 
a gentleman. Education and good breeding cropped out in his whole 
personality, even through the holes at his elbows. The manner in which 
his wife asked me to sit down on the wooden-pegged stool suggested 
an invitation to a parlor sofa. The cabin was well supplied with good 
books, and their familiarity with the works of such men as Linneus and 
Berzelius, from far away Sweden, was astonishing. He was a merchant 
from the East who had lost his fortune and was now pioneering in the 
West. I have compared the two families in order to show the different 
degrees of civilization that exist side by side in a populace where one 
is considered as good as the other. Wealth is the determining factor of 
caste and forms here the line of demarkation between the higher and the 
lower classes. Yet the culture or refinement of one is a self-satisfaction 
and a source of pride, its own reward so to speak, which the other can 
neither reach nor attain. However, everybody was busy in his own 


way and place, and no social intercourse was established with either class 
or family. 
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Contact with neighbors happened only in a business way, 
and at this time more so, as provisions for the winter had to 
be secured and stored away. This was done for cash or by 
‘swapping.’ Carl for example, exchanged a four-year-old 
full dress suit for a well-fed pig and several baskets of corn 
and potatoes. They were well supplied with clothes, which 
they were glad to exchange for greater necessities. 

The slaughtering of the first pig was a new experience 
for all, except Christine, and every part of the animal was 
saved and prepared for future use. At such an occasion it 
was customary to share some of the delicacies with the neigh- 
bors, which was, of course, highly appreciated except the 
‘blood-pudding,’ which was not only not wanted, but by some 
detested as a biblical abomination. 

The Indian summer was now over, and winter ap- 
proached with frost and snow. Already on the third of De- 
cember the lake was frozen over with thick ice, and the 
pleasure of skating was alternately indulged in with the one 
pair of skates brought by Carl from Sweden. Without a 
boat they could now fully explore on the ice the entire shore 
line of the lake and its surroundings and found to their satis- 
faction that their claim had unwittingly been a good choice 
both in location on the lake and in good, fertile, tillable land. 

The days now were passed mostly in splitting rails and 
making fences so that the herd, small though it was, could be 
kept within a certain enclosure without being tied up. The 
animals had at times freedom to roam, and this ‘hunting of 
the cattle’ had been a tiresome and time wasting experience. 
This was now over, and, besides, their plan was to ultimately 
fence the entire property. The Memoirs continue: 


These and other trials I bore with patience yea even with fortitude, 
but my greatest misgiving was that my supply of snuff was nearly ex- 
hausted. I dreaded the day when I would have no more. To put the 
nose on half portions was very difficult, as by habit it demanded its rights. 
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Snuff was not to be had in these parts, as nobody used it, and now my 
inventive genius must be exerted to find a solution. Luckily, I could 
obtain some packages of long, black, stringy, smoking tobacco. This was 
dried on the stove, ground to a powder in the coffee mill, again moistened 
with potash, and then allowed to ferment in a tightly closed tin can. 
My ingenuity was commendable, and my snuff was considered the best in 
the vicinity. 

At last Christmas came, the holiday when young and old gather into 
the fold of the family circle. It is a time when one is more apt to think 
of dear ones and friends and of other days of long ago. One is prone to 
make comparison between the present and the past. Notwithstanding the 
poverty and emptiness of our log cabin home, it was rich in memories, 
which it was a joy to recall, memories of the days when a mother’s hand 
lighted the Christmas candles for the happy child dancing around the 
tree, and when a father’s voice sought to instill in the young innocent 
heart a holy desire to be guided by the star of Bethlehem. 

But our Christmas Eve was not entirely void of its merriment. Carl 
had made a table, artistic in outline, strong and serviceable, and this 
together with two chairs, bought in Oconomowoc, were gifts to Lotten. 
Other small gifts for each one were placed on the neatly decorated table. 
Christine had prepared a delicious rice porridge, and it seemed that 
nothing was wanted, except possibly this ... or... possibly that 

. » and perhaps a tear stole into the eye at the thought of those 
things. Yet, in spite of this, in this low, modest, and most unpretentious 
home—decorated in holiday attire—love, peace, and contentment had 
lighted their tapers and on this our first Christmas in a far away land 
they filled our hearts with their joy and their blessing. 


And early the following morning there was heard in the 
lowly cabin in the wilderness some such inspiring melody 
as the old Swedish Christmas hymn, ‘Var Hdalsad Skéna 
Morgonstund.’ 


[T'o be continued | 
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MEMOIRS OF A SAUK SWISS 
BY THE REV. OSWALD RAGATZ 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION, 
By Lowe. JosepH Racatz, Pxu.D.* 


The Rev. Oswald Ragatz, author of the following nar- 
rative, was born in Tamins, Canton Graubiinden, Switzer- 
land, in 1833. The motives underlying his parents’ decision 
to emigrate to the new world, the preliminary departure of 
an older brother, his selection of the upper Mississippi valley 
as a future home, the long five-stage journey out (TTamins to 
Paris, Paris to Havre, Havre to New Orleans, New Orleans 
to Galena, Galena to Sauk City), and the first years of life 
on the raw frontier are here set forth with a vivid pictur- 
esqueness and detail which make the account a real contribu- 
tion to American social history. It is of particular interest 
to students of Badger state affairs as being the only extended 
record dealing with the coming of the Sauk Swiss known 
to exist. 

John Henry Ragatz and Oswald Ragatz, two of the 
children making the journey, became pastors of the German 
Evangelical association’ under the influence of the spiritual 
reawakening described below which swept the early settle- 
ments and were long prominent figures in the religious life of 
the New West. The former was ordained in 1847. Por- 


* Associate professor of history in the George Washington university and 
editor of the American historical association. 

*This church was founded among the Pennsylvania Germans by Jacob 
Albrecht in 1800. It has since spread throughout the United States, to Switz- 
erland and Germany, and operates mission stations in Japan and China. 
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tions of his correspondence have already been published in 
this magazine.’ He later transferred his allegiance to the 
New Jerusalem church, setting forth his reasons in Ueber- 
tritt von der Alten in die Neue Kirche des Herrn, Ursachen: 
Warwm? He was ultimately obliged to combine other activ- 
ities with the ministry in order that he might properly sup- 
port his family,® opened an insurance office in Chicago in 
the 1860’s, and later became a banker. 

The other began his clerical labors in 1853 as a preacher 
on the Jefferson circuit of the Illinois conference. His 
career as a churchman can be followed in Gustav Fritsche’s 
Die Evangelische Gemeinschaft in Wisconsin Wahrend 
Achtzig Jahren, 1840-1920° and in other readily accessible 
writings.” The most spectacular incident of those crowded 
years was the massacre of some ninety of his parishioners in 
the Sioux uprising near St. Peter, Minnesota, in the early 
sixties. Serious throat trouble—a common Ragatz ailment— 
at length forced him to withdraw from active church work 
in the late seventies, and, after some months in the in- 
surance business with his brother in Chicago which he found 
unsuited to his temperament, he became a successful grower 
of Crawford peaches near St. Joseph, Michigan, where he 
spent the remaining two decades of his life. He died in 
April, 1900, and lies buried in the Riverside cemetery on 
the banks of the St. Joe. 

* Lowell Joseph Ragatz, ed., ‘A Circuit Rider in the Old Northwest: Let- 


ters of the Rev. John H. Ragatz,’ in this magazine, vii, 93-102. 
* Published in Chicago, 1855. The only known copy is in the New York public 
library. 

5A married pastor was then paid the sum of $125 per annum, out of 
which he was obliged to provide himself with a horse and conveyance. Ministers 
were, of course, entertained while out on circuit, so board and lodging away 
from home were negligible factors in the year’s expenses. 

® Cleveland, n.d. 

* See, for example, John S. Roeseler, ‘The Evangelical Association on Lomira 
Circuit, in this magazine, iv, 398 and 413; also unsigned, Portrait and Biographical 
Record of Berrien and Cass Counties, Michigan (Chicago, 1893), 296 ff. 
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The following manuscript was penned during the win- 
ter of 1899-1900. There are three copies, two in German 
and one in the Biindernisch dialect. The first two were 
written for his children and a cousin, Casper Sprecher of 
Zurich, respectively; the third, for another cousin, the late 
Maria Ragatz of Tamins. All have been in my hands since 
1931. 

While telling the same story, the three differ from one 
another in important respects. The family copy, written 
first, is distinctly personal and embraces a long account of 
the author’s intense religious experiences. These are merely 
sketched in the others. The second German copy elaborates 
on the journey to America which the relative to whom it was 
addressed had seen get under way. ‘I promised, many years 
ago, to tell you these things in person. I then contemplated 
a trip back home. But there is now no longer any likelihood 
that we shall ever see each other in the flesh, so I am writing 
fully on what would interest you most.’ Many incidents re- 
lated at length here are only outlined in the first and third 
versions, or are omitted altogether there. The dialect copy 
places emphasis on pioneer life since ‘dear cousin, this will 
show you what starting life in another world really means. 
Perhaps you will then cease regretting that you, too, did not 
come! It was really not as romantic as the enchantment lent 
by distance might make it.’ Entire sections are consequently 
unique. 

The existence of three copies in variant form has offered 
no particular embarrassment since all have the same con- 
tinuity. The procedure followed in preparing this manu- 
script has been to blend the several narratives into one, 
omitting purely personal matter and irrelevant passages but 
retaining everything deemed of value to one interested in the 
times. A number of slight inconsistencies, as in the spelling 
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of proper names and in giving exact dates where memory 
was relied upon, have been ironed out by reference to fam- 
ily papers and such necessary corrections have been made. 

The translation of German colloquialisms and dialect 
phrases, particularly when applied to phases of frontier 
life, proved unexpectedly difficult. I am under obligations 
to my mother, Mrs. J. J. Ragatz of Madison, and to my 
cousin, Jakob Ragaz of Chur, Switzerland, for assistance 
with the same. 





Shortly before the death of my dear father, Bartholo- 
mew,® he called me to his sick-bed and gave me an account of 
our family, asking me to mark his words well so that I might 
keep sacred memories alive and in turn transmit information 
of interest which would otherwise be lost. We spent sev- 
eral evenings in this fashion, he speaking slowly and I tak- 
ing careful notes. Mother was often called into consultation 
to verify dates and the sequence of events. After this had 
been completed, I went over the whole with both of them, 
gathering up loose ends and filling in gaps wherever possible. 
In later years, my brothers, sisters, and I often spent stark 
winter nights before a roaring fire, reliving our early ex- 
periences. As new details were recalled, I jotted them down, 
too. These notes, prepared in father’s last days and at in- 
tervals during the forty years since, are before me as I 
write.” They have already been drawn on several times. 
About a quarter of a century ago, a man writing a history 
of Sauk county sent me a letter asking many questions. The 
answers, based on these notes, were incorporated in his 
volume.*® I supplied data from them for the account of my 

’This occurred in 1859. 

® The surviving children are unable to say what became of them. 

” This was the unsigned History of Sauk County, Wisconsin, published by 
the Western historical society of Chicago in 1880. Entire sections, including that 
on the Ragatz’, were later incorporated in 4 Standard History of Sauk County, 


Wisconsin, edited by H. E. Cole of Baraboo and published in two volumes in 
Chicago in 1918. 
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life appearing in the local county history.*’ My articles 
on the first years of the Evangelical church in the Northwest, 
written for the Christlichen Botschafter,'* were likewise built 
on them. But this is the first time that many have been used 
and this is my first attempt at a lengthy narrative. 

It seems that my remote ancestor was one of three broth- 
ers who fled from Italy to Switzerland to save their lives 
after having forsaken Catholicism for Protestantism. They 
had been seized, tried, found guilty of heresy, and sentenced 
to death by starvation since the Roman church does not 
shed blood. They had been confined in a tower on the banks 
of a north Italian stream. Their cell had contained a little 
window near the ceiling through which fresh air and stray 
beams of sunlight found their way. This had, at the same 
time, been so small and so high up that the brothers’ keeper 
had apparently considered escape impossible. But despera- 
tion breeds ingenuity. They were all small and, by discard- 
ing their clothing and lending one another a hand, they had 
contrived to squeeze through and drop into the river, one by 
one. Fortunately, they had been good swimmers, had made 
the opposite shore and, after procuring such covering as they 
might, had crossed the borders of free Switzerland, hiding 
by day and traveling by night. One settled down in the 
Engadine, one in Tamins in the Canton of Graubiinden, and 
one in the Canton of St. Gallen. We are of the Tamins 
line. ... 

Father was born in 1792, the son of George Ragaz and 
Margareta Koch who were married in 1786. There were two 
other brothers, John Henry (born in 1787) and Jakob (born 
in 1788). Father was a striking individual, six feet in height, 
with dark hair, deep eyes, and a swarthy complexion. He 
was an architect-builder by profession and a man of means 
and standing in his home community. He was owner of a 

“Unsigned, Portrait and Biographical Record of Berrien and Cass Coun- 
ties, Michigan. 

* The association organ published in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. The articles 
referred to and answers to queries from their author were used by Fritsche in 
writing his Evangelische Gemeinschaft, mentioned above (Letters from Rev. 


Fritsche to me under date of February 18, March 8, and 17, April 25, May 19, and 
June 7, 1922). 
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large lumber mill,** was early elected Aman,** and subse- 
quently became Land-Aman.*° 

He married twice. His first wife was Margaret Lundi.*® 
Five sons and two daughters, Christian (1817), George 
(1820), John Henry (1822), Jakob (1825), Bartholomew 
(1828), Margaret (1818), and Katherine (1823), were 
born. Some months after her death in 1830, he married 
Agnes Koch, a daughter of Oswald Koch. She was born 
in 1804. Three sons blessed this union: Oswald (myself), 
born March 17, 1833; Thomas, born December 27, 1835; and 
Julius, born November 17, 1838. I take these dates out of 
our family bible which I inherited from mother and which 
is 190 odd years old. . . . 

Grandfather Koch was a God-fearing man. He drew 
great inspiration from scripture and directed our religious 
education.*® Mother, a refined woman with a rich cultural 
heritage, was utterly devoted to her family and, from early 
infancy, stored our minds with inexhaustible treasure which 
was destined to afford us happiness and solace untold in our 
later years on the barren outposts of American civilization. 
Father was a lover of music and infected us all with his en- 
thusiasm for it. My earliest memories are of joyous evenings 
in the home circle, grandfather teaching us catechism, mother 
telling us old but ever new bible stories, and father leading 
us in the hearty singing of songs which long after stirred 
many a congregation of mine in the wilderness of a new 
world to the depths... . 

I started school at six and attended for three years, until 
we left for America. The parsonage and schoolhouse were 

* Still in operation. Though in other hands for nearly a century, it 
continues to be known as ‘the Ragatz plant.’ 

* Local magistrate. 


* District magistrate. 
** Name also spelled ‘Lendi.’ She was born in 1794, The marriage took place 
in 1816. 

** This bible, printed in Halle in 1708, was given to the second Mrs. Ragatz 
by her father. She in turn presented it to her son Oswald in 1860 and from 
him it passed to his son, the Rev. Arthur Ragatz of Denver, the present owner. 
A duplicate was given me by my uncle, J. B. Ragatz, son of Thomas, Oswald’s 
brother, in 19382. 

*A painting of Oswald Koch at twenty-two is in my possession. It was 
made in Chur in 1789 by J. Jager. 
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under the same roof. So many pupils were enrolled that four 
teachers were needed. I had a splendid one, Heinrich Ragaz. 
a relative of ours.’® Books have always meant a great deal to 
me and, after more than half a century, I still own my old 
primer.”® Children today, alas, incline to abuse the precious 
printed volumes which come into their possession so easily. 
In other days, when they were few and costly, we valued 
them as our most precious belongings. . . . 

Although we were in comfortable circumstances for 
Switzerland, father and mother gave much thought to their 
children’s future. They themselves were assured lives of ease 
and had their established places in the community. But what 
was to become of us? We were many, the country had been 
suffering from long continued depression,” the national out- 
look was far from bright,*? and there was no longer much 
opportunity to make one’s way. Consequently, reluctantly 
but bravely, they turned their thoughts to far off America, 
that land of golden hope and bright prospects whose name 
was on every tongue, and determined to start life anew on 
its friendly shores. Not that they themselves would ever 
benefit by the change. It meant sacrifice of all they held dear 
in the Fatherland—the severance of life-long ties and the 
turning of backs on a pleasant home in a hamlet where they 
enjoyed the friendship and esteem of all, to face the many 
perils of the deep, a long, fatiguing voyage inland, and years 
of loneliness and hardship on virgin soil. This is never easy 
and, at their age, few would have dared it. But they placed 
our welfare first—they thought, not of themselves, but of 
their children and their children’s children. And so, to give 
us the opportunities which only an underpopulated land 
affords, they gave up their all. May we be worthy of their 
self-sacrifice and unbounded faith! 


* The destruction of Tamins records during the Napoleonic wars makes 
identification impossible. 

*It was lost track of following the disposal of his effects in 1900. 

“This dated from the Treaty of Vienna which brought glutted labor mar- 
kets and low prices on grain. 

The discord between the cantons finally led to the three-week Sonder- 
bund war of 1848 which, in the last analysis, was a struggle between the 
Protestant group favoring strong central government and the Catholic group 
championing a continuance of cantonal power. 
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It was decided to send my oldest brother, Christian, first, 
in order that he might find a suitable location for our new 
home. Although it gave them endless anxiety to have our 
little circle broken, my parents had implicit confidence in 
Christian and in the soundness of his judgment. And so he 
departed in 1841, the first Ragatz to seek America, in com- 
pany with two other young men from Tamins.”* 

Months passed before we heard from him, months in 
which father was strangely silent and in which our dear 
mother often wept. But, at length, a long letter came, to our 
intense joy and to the excitement of the entire village. Chris- 
tian wrote that he had made the trip safely, that he was in 
Galena in the state of Illinois, a country not unlike parts 
of Switzerland, and that we should follow as soon as 
feasible.** 

And so we made our preparations. Father bought a guide 
book.”> Huge quantities of vegetables such as beans and po- 
tatoes were dried, since seafarers carried their own food in 
those days. Boxes and chests were packed, and the eternal 
question was, what to leave behind. Most things had to be, 
but we took tools, clothing, books, guns, a sword,”* and 
pistols. I felt very important and told my envious compan- 
ions that I would shoot a lion for each of them immediately 
upon my arrival. What is more, I really believed so. 

Father’s mill and our lovely home were sold, our house- 
hold goods were auctioned off, and we bade a tearful fare- 
well to Tamins on March 20, 1842.77 Not one of us was 


* Specific information on his journey is lacking. One companion is said 
to have been a cousin. 


* This letter was long in the Rev. Oswald Ragatz’ possession. What became 
of it is unknown. 

* Traugott Bromme’s Neuestes volistdindigstes Hand-und Reisebuch fiir 
Auswanderer aller Klassen und jeden Standes nach der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord-Amerika (Bayreuth, 1840). It is inscribed ‘Barth. Ragaz in Tamins, 
1841.’ The section on Wisconsin and Iowa is found on pp. 235 ff. The ‘Easy 
Dialogues for Emigrants’ contains many amusing errors, such as ‘Do you want 
any think else?’ ‘You will only get smoket and salt meat, peases and beans,’ 
and ‘Allso I will plant a few bushels of Indian corn and some acres of potatoes.’ 
It is in my possession. 

** Now owned by the Rev. Arthur Ragatz of Denver. 

*A family bible dated 1712, owned by Mrs. Emerita Koch-Ragaz of 
Tamins, is inscribed ‘On March 20, 1842, our Uncle Bartholomew Ragaz and 
his family, namely 11 persons—9 children and father and mother—left for 
America. I, Ottilia Koch, have written this down as a matter of record.’ 
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ever to see it again, but its memory has lived through the 
years and, after half a century, I need but close my eyes to 
see it in every detail.”® 

Most of the townsfolk accompanied us to Reichenau, the 
nearest settlement, and our relatives and closest friends went 
as far as Chur, the cantonal capital. We spent the night in 
different homes, mother, Thomas, Julius, and I being en- 
tertained by our cousins the Sprechers.”® We said farewell 
to everyone there and, with three other families,*° set out 
across country by caravan. Our hearts sank as we saw our 
beloved mountains, on which we had so often gone climbing, 
vanish in the misty blue distance, but we put our trust in God 
and our fears were soon forgotten in the thrill of adventure. 

The overland trip through Switzerland, the Germanies, 
and France took four weeks. Our family traveled in a large 
schooner [wagon] crammed with chests, boxes, and bed- 
stuff and drawn by six strong horses. The route at first fol- 
lowed the Rhine, which flowed before our very door back 
home.** We passed through Zurich, Basel, and Strassburg, 
all beautiful cities. One day, in crossing the Jura Mountains, 
it grew so cold that we children had to creep under a feather 
tick to keep warm. The roads were very bad until we came 
near to Paris, and the wagons were often mired. Then ev- 
eryone had to lend a hand. We passed many vineyards in 
eastern France. The natives there wore wooden shoes which 
clattered loudly as they walked along the cobbled streets. 
We were used to felt and leather shoes and had never seen 
anything like that before, so thought it very droll. 

I have never forgotten one humorous occurrence. We 
stopped at an inn, and several of the men in our party went 
to the well to draw water. Through carelessness, the bucket 
was dropped and snapped off the chain. The landlady came 

*T was the first Ragatz to return. This was in 1923. 

*It was for a son of this family, Casper, that the second version of our 
narrative was written. Still hale and hearty in 1923, he recalled this evening, 
over eighty years before, through the Ragatz family having left many outgrown 
children’s garments with his parents and his having profited thereby. \The 


cousins exchanged occasional letters from about 1860 to 1900, but all have been 
lost. 


* Their names are unknown. 
*Tamins stands at the junction of the Upper and Lower Rhine. 
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flying out, gesticulating wildly and, before the disconcerted 
menfolk could collect their wits, she snatched off their hats 
and rushed back into the house with them. That gave them 
no choice except paying for the damage done or proceeding 
bare headed and they sheepishly decided in favor of the 
former. Thus, women always gain their end by hook or 
crook. 

We saw our first train in Paris, a railroad line having 
been opened only shortly before.** The locomotive was a 
snorting toy that would make us smile today, but it caused 
much excitement among us then. The city was full of 
soldiers, and we saw the fat, jolly king* driving through 
the streets. I was disappointed because he wore no crown, 
but father said that he must have left it at home. Everyone 
cheered him lustily and so did we. Some years later, we were 
sorry to read that he had been driven into exile** and had 
sought refuge in England. 

In Paris, we got onto a barge and floated down to Havre 
where we stayed at a hotel for nine days until our ship sailed. 
It was a new three-master on its second trip. Its name was 
the Wood Leid and it carried 130 people. Passengers, as I 
have already said, were obliged to provide their own pro- 
visions in those days. The same was true of cooking utensils 
and bedding. The food problem was a serious one for a 
family of eleven like ours. We had brought many dried 
things with us and had purchased fresh eatables all along 
the way to conserve our supply. We now bought quantities 
of smoked fish, salt pork, rice, coffee, tea, zwieback, and 
prunes, and two small casks of wine as well. There were 
stores near the docks, but prices were high and the thievish 
proprietors sought to defraud one on weight and in changing 

"The Paris to Versailles line was one of the earliest in the country. 
France had but 360 miles of railroad in operation in 1842. 

* Louis Philippe of the House of Orleans, known as ‘the bourgeois king. 
Oddly enough, he had been a teacher of French and mathematics in Reichenau 
college, within sight of Tamins, under the assumed name ‘M. Chabaud de la 
Tour’ early in the French revolution. Oswald Ragatz seems to have been un- 
aware of this. Two portraits of Louis Philippe, one in simple citizen’s clothes 
and the other in uniform, given by the king in gratitude for the kindnesses shown 


him during his exile of some forty years before, long hung in Reichenau castle. 
* Through the February Revolution of 1848. 
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money. Father had to be on the alert, and we were glad that 
we had carried so much along with us because it meant that 
we had less to do with these knaves than some of our com- 
any. 

: And so we set forth on the deep, placing our trust in 
God. Father had each one of us drink a cup of salt water at 
once to ward off seasickness. However, he, brothers Bar- 
tholomew and Henry and I all fell violently ill, and, until our 
stomachs had settled, we were so wretched that the rest 
thought us on the point of death. But youth is lusty. We 
soon recovered, felt fine thereafter, and enjoyed the trip 
immensely. 

We were on the sea for sixty-one days. The captain was 
an American, and so were most of the crew. The sailors were 
rather gruff toward us passengers at first but, after my older 
brothers and other chaps of their age lent a hand at scrubbing 
the decks and similar hard tasks, they grew cordial enough. 

We were a heterogeneous lot—Swiss, French, Bavarians, 
Badenese, etc. There was also a portly negro among us, the 
first black that we had seen. He was a very friendly and 
likable individual and taught us the English names of many 
things. He sang hymns and prayed so wonderously that he 
made us weep although none of us understood a word. He 
picked little Julius up one day and played with him. Father 
told brother to kiss him, which Julius did, but he at once 
wiped his mouth, seeming to think that he had dirtied it on 
the black face. That made us all roar, and the negro most of 
all. His name was Moses and he could write. 

Father had not liked the ordinary quarters which allowed 
for no privacy and, by paying extra, had secured two rooms 
for us. These were called cabins and made our fare come 
to about $20 a head, averaging full and half-fare tickets. 
One cabin was for mother, the girls, and us little fellows. 
The other was for father and the big boys. There were two 
beds built into the wall, one up on top of the other, in each 
cabin. That did not give us enough sleeping room, so we 
put our boxes up against the other walls and spread mat- 
tresses and blankets out on them. Four slept in the beds in 
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each cabin each night, and the others on the boxes. We took 
turns at it. It was really better on the boxes because two to 
a bed was tight squeezing. When we got to the tropics and 
it grew hot, the older boys took their mattresses out on deck 
and slept under the stars, but I never did. 

There was a door between the two cabins, so we locked 
the outer door to mother’s, opening onto the deck, and put 
chests in front of it. The only way we could enter was 
through father’s. We kept our food and wine in the former 
so that it could not easily be gotten at and stolen. Father 
bought kegs which he filled with sea water each morning. 
We used them in bathing. Candles were stuck onto nails in 
the wall, and we hung our pots, pans, and kettles there too. 

This was not very stylish, you will see, but we were far 
better off than most of the passengers on board. Barring 
three or four first class travelers—traders from New Orleans 
who spoke French, lived by themselves, and ate with the 
captain—there were only two other families who were as 
comfortably fixed as we were. They were Germans, going 
to St Louis to open a brewery. Each of them had cabin 
space too. The other passengers all slept in one enormous 
room below, each family between its own trunks. There was 
straw and sawdust on the floor down there. We children 
often went down to visit new friends until mother found 
vermin on us. That horrified her. Thereafter we had to stay 
on deck and never went down again. She made us bathe ev- 
ery evening and use strong soap, to keep us clean. We didn’t 
like that at all and were glad when the soap ran out. Only 
father then had the cook make some, and it was so strong 
that it burned. 

There were many chickens, some pigs and sheep, a coop 
full of doves, and a cow aboard. These were for the first class 
passengers and the officers. They had fresh milk every day 
and ate up the poultry and small stock. We children did 
not like that at all, for we made pets of even the swine. The 
funniest thing of all was a little garden which the captain’s 
cook planted in some big boxes on deck. I remember that 
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lettuce and onions grew there. The merchants and the cap- 
tain ate them too. 

Each family did its own cooking out on deck, at the 
rear of the ship. There were two big stoves there, and each 
one using them had to pay some small sum—I forget what— 
to the sailors’ cook for fuel each day. At first, there was 
much quarreling over who was to cook when, but a schedule 
was finally worked out, and all then went well. There was 
usually cooking going on from morning until night, and we 
little shavers used to enjoy hanging around to get stray 
morsels. There were plenty at first—later, as you shall see, 
this was not the case. We sometimes ate on deck, and some- 
times in our rooms. It depended on the weather. Our own 
meals came as follows: breakfast at seven, dinner at twelve, 
and supper at five. When it rained, father did the cooking 
for mother. There was, of course, little variety possible and, 
for years after, none of us had a taste for smoked fish or 
pickled pork. Father bought some fresh mutton from the 
cook once. It tasted delicious, even if we had played with 
the poor sheep the day before. 

With the exception of ourselves and a few others, the 
passengers were a godless lot who spent their time in play- 
ing the accordion and fiddle, singing, dancing, and idle talk 
so long as the sea was calm. But then came a terrific three- 
day storm in which a mast was torn off and the upper deck 
was smashed in. The ship creaked and groaned as if every 
timber was being wrenched from the next. Gigantic waves 
swept over us. What a change in tune now among the voyag- 
ers! There was calling on the Almighty for salvation on 
every hand, and father was sent for to lead in prayer. Such, 
however, is the perversity of human nature that, when the 
winds abated, they at once fell back into their old ways and 
one, a tailor, after having frittered his time away in cards 
all week, went so far as to sit on deck and sew the Sabbath 
through. 

There was much wrangling and fighting during the trip. 
This could only be expected considering our cramped quar- 
ters, the presence of many restless young bloods, and their 
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forced inactivity during many weeks. One German youth 
took malicious delight in tormenting an old Swiss who had 
only two front teeth left until the latter at length floored 
him in exasperation. When the German arose, he was beside 
himself with rage, tripped up the Switzer, and pounced upon 
him, raining stinging blows upon his head. The old man, 
thereupon, fastened his pair of prong-like teeth into the 
young one’s cheek and bit him until the blood gushed forth. 
The two were then separated and, strangely enough, became 
good friends. 

Then there was a Bavarian family with an unmarried 
daughter and her unfortunate year-old child. The grand- 
parents, and the man in particular, abused the infant so un- 
mercifully that, after a few days of it, father and the Ger- 
man brewers joined forces and served notice on him that 
they would take him in charge if he handled it roughly 
again, which helped things somewhat. The young mother 
fell mortally ill about that time. We could hear her weep 
and pray in anguish in the stillness of the night. Her stony- 
hearted parents neglected her and were infuriated when 
kindly disposed persons brought her choice food and sought 
to nurse her. When, at length, she died, her slender body 
was encased in canvas, a sandbag was attached to her feet, 
and her remains were consigned to the deep during the 
solemn hush of prayer offered by an officer who read poorly 
from a book. 

Our voyage was not a particularly fortunate one. The 
captain was inexperienced and temperamentally unfitted to 
command. Then too, by ill fortune, the chief pilot was re- 
moved from duty and put into chains two-thirds the way 
across. This is how it happened. He had come onto the 
deck one night and had found the sailor doing watch duty 
there sound asleep. By way of punishment, he had ordered 
him to sit high up in the rigging all of the next day. This 
had angered the seaman, and he had sought revenge. Every 
morning several sailors brought water up from the hold 
and rationed it out among the passengers under the pilot’s 
supervision, receiving occasional glasses of wine from them 
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by way of appreciation. The latter was in strict violation of 
ship rules, though we did not know it. Upon its occurring 
again soon after his enforced perch far above deck, the em- 
bittered sailor reported the matter to the captain who in- 
vestigated, found the charge true, and ordered the pilot in- 
carcerated for winking at a grave infraction of rigid disci- 
pline. Thereafter the triumphant seaman was a hero among 
his fellows. 

From then on, however, we were in trouble, for the new 
helmsman did not know how to handle the boat, and we 
wandered far south of our course. We barely escaped being 
wrecked while passing through the channel between Jamaica 
and Cuba. A strong counter-wind descended upon us as we 
were sailing merrily along under full canvas and, before the 
vessel could be brought under control, we were so close to 
the boulder-strewn shore of Cuba that we could hear the 
pounding of the surf. Another ship just ahead of us ran 
aground and broke up in a few minutes before our very 
eyes. The sharks made fast work of those unfortunates who 
did not drown. 

The captain lost his head completely, and the sailors 
stood at their posts, trembling and cursing, waiting for 
orders. We had resigned ourselves to death when the cook 
suddenly appeared on the scene brandishing a cleaver and 
hacked away at straining ropes. There was a sudden roar 
as the sails were released. They flapped wildly in the wind, 
filling the air with a rapid succession of sharp reports for 
all the world like pistol shots as they snapped back and forth, 
tearing themselves into ribbons. But our mad landward 
drive had been checked, and we lifted our voices in thanks- 
giving to God for our delivery. From then on, no one had 
much faith in the captain, he having failed to meet the su- 
preme test of seamanship. 

And so, at length, we entered the Gulf of Mexico. The 
merciless sun beat down from a flaming sky upon a wide 
expanse of blue. The heat was well nigh unbearable and, 
worst of all, due to our unexpectedly long voyage, the water 
supply ran low. What little remained was so foul that it 
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stank, and we suffered greatly from thirst. A strange situ- 
ation, indeed, for us who saw only water about us to be in 
keen distress for lack of it. In this situation, the wine we 
had brought along proved of real service. It seemed a shame 
to spoil a good drink by mixing it with a bad one, but a few 
drops in a glass of loathsome, scum-covered water enabled 
us to down the latter, and life itself depended upon that. 

Several of the passengers now ran out of food, either 
from having brought too little with them or having eaten too 
prodigally at the outset. Fortunately, the captain had a stock 
of meal and bacon which was kept for such emergencies. But 
prices were outrageously high, and several persons were 
starving because they had no money. They had to be fed by 
the rest of us. Much food was stolen at this stage of the 
journey too, doubtless out of sheer necessity. Likewise, that 
sold was bad. The bacon was covered with mould and had to 
be boiled. The meal was full of weevils. When one man 
complained, the captain grew angry and said: “You ought to 
appreciate the beetles—they’re meat and are thrown in free.’ 
However, a sailor showed purchasers how to kill them by 
putting the flour into a pan and heating it. When dead, 
they were picked out and the meal was then used. Years 
after, in Minnesota, I demonstrated the process to one of my 
parishioners, a kind soul who opened a carefully saved bag of 
white flour to do me honor and was distressed to find that 
it had become inhabited. 

One day, as we were moving slowly across a sea of molten 
brass, a steam propelled vessel approached, encircled us, and 
ran up a signal flag which meant ‘Halt!’ We poor pas- 
sengers were petrified for, seeing three rows of menacing 
cannon, the report that we were about to be boarded by 
pirates got abroad. It was, in reality, only a British man-of- 
war policing the Gulf to suppress the slave trade. We were 
allowed to proceed on our way after a cursory examination 
during which our captain ascertained the exact position of 
the ship. It seems that some of his instruments were broken 
and that he had been uncertain just where we were. How he 
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swore when he found us far off our course! From then on, 
he acted as though he were mad. 

We saw many fish those days, and shark in particular. 
They seemed to be following our vessel. It gave one a creepy 
feeling to see their upper fins cutting the surface of the 
water. And, whenever anything was thrown overboard, it 
vanished down the maw of one of these sea-tigers in the 
twinkling of an eye. There were others, too, known as pig 
fish, four to eight feet long, which would accompany us for 
several hours at a time, rising to the surface rather frequently 
as though to see if we were keeping up with them. I have 
often laughed about it since. Our ship disturbed many 
schools of flying fish, and it was sport to see them sail through 
the air to get away from us. One which fell on deck was a 
great curiosity. We marveled to see all these things for, liv- 
ing in the heart of Switzerland, we had not even heard of 
most of them. The adults aboard were no whit less interested 
than their children. 

We saw a huge turtle, too, as big as a table top. The sail- 
ors tried to capture it with a harpoon, saying it would make 
good soup, but it escaped them. They had better luck when 
they threw lines overboard for fish and they gave these to 
the passengers, particularly to such among us as had treated 
them with wine. Once they took a young shark. These are 
unfit for food, but they hauled it in to show us what such 
ferocious creatures are like. We crowded around the pant- 
ing' fish as it lay at the stern. One lad made so bold as to 
poke it, whereupon the shark slapped him with his tail and 
sent him careening. 

One day we were becalmed, and the sea lay about us a 
gigantic burnished mirror. The scorching sun beat down 
upon us, and we lay in groups, listless, occupying every inch 
of shade on deck. The reflected rays were blinding and the 
heat stifling. Since no sharks had been sighted for several 
days, some of the sailors decided to go in swimming and 
cool off. A dozen of them stripped to their underwear and 
dove in with lusty cries. We stirred ourselves and crowded 
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to the railing, envying them and wishing that we, too, knew 
all their fancy strokes. Alas, we were landlubbers. 

Suddenly, however, one of them, some distance from 
the rest cried loudly for help and, when we turned his way, 
we saw him struggling in the water. He freed himself and 
swam back to the boat. When hauled up by a rope, we saw 
that a chunk of flesh had been bitten out of his shoulder by a 
fish. Yet what do you suppose he had come aboard for? 
A knife! And, with a long, sharp one between his teeth, he 
jumped overboard again, intent on securing revenge. It 
was with extreme reluctance that he finally returned, and he 
was more concerned over not being able to fight the fish 
than over his wound... . 

The smokers had a hard time of it because all the tobacco, 
which holds such a large place in many men’s affections, was 
used up before this part of our journey. But puff away they 
would, using substitutes such as dried tea leaves. 

There was a little gray squirrel aboard which belonged 
to the captain’s daughter who had sent it along to remind 
him of her. It was shut up in a cage and begged for nuts 
and other delicacies which it would eat while standing on its 
hind legs. We enjoyed its company a great deal. One day 
it got out of its cage and climbed a mast. What a jolly time 
it had, leaping about up there above us all! We were watch- 
ing its antics when the vessel suddenly dipped into a trough. 
The frightened creature jumped, miscalculated the distance, 
and fell into the sea. We children cried most heartily. 

Then, at length, after sixty-one interminable days on the 
wide ocean, the watchman in the nest shouted ‘Land! Amer- 
ica!!’ Everyone strained his eyes and, in due course, sure 
enough, a faint line of blue appeared on the horizon. Land, 
solid land again! Our future home, our land of dreams, 
which we would aid in building up!! We anchored off the 
mouth of the Mississippi until a pilot boarded us and took us 
up the deepest channel. And so we arrived at New Orleans. 

It seemed strange to have firm ground underfoot again, 
and we had difficulty in walking at first. Mother laughed 
when we children said: ‘Why, the ground here looks just 
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like that in Switzerland!’ I suppose we had expected every- 
thing in the new world to be different. 

We remained in the city for several days, waiting for a 
steamer to take us upstream, and found accommodations at 
an inn. There were all kinds of strange things for us to see 
and to taste. Although it was only early June, they already 
had ripe sweet corn and luscious melons. Both were served 
us. We, of course, ultimately came to consider them delica- 
cies, but they were strange to us then and turned our stom- 
achs for we were accustomed to feeding maize and gourds to 
swine. We wondered what kind of a land we had come to, 
but comforted ourselves with the recollection that New Or- 
leans was in reality a French city and everyone knows that 
Frenchmen consider snails and frogs’ legs tid-bits. 

Another funny thing transpired at the inn. It is custom- 
ary in those parts to serve the guest who leaves his spoon in 
his coffee or tea cup more of his particular beverage. Being 
green, none of us knew that, of course. One fellow from our 
ship apparently feared being impolite and so dutifully drank 
cup after cup. At length, he burst out groaning and, when 
my parents investigated, he told them in a piteous tone that 
he had already downed six cups of coffee and positively could 
not dispose of a seventh without perishing on the spot. 

We also made the acquaintance of mosquitoes here. There 
were clouds of them and what a blood-hungry lot they were! 
We spent a miserable first night, and our bodies were covered 
with red blotches when at length the welcome morning 
dawned. The natives did not seem to mind them. Our gra- 
cious innkeeper’s wife provided us with salve which afforded 
relief. After that, we slept under netting which father se- 
cured. 

We also saw a sight I shall never forget—the slave 
market, where men and women, some in chains, were being 
sold like cattle. Buyers looked them over from head to 
foot, not hesitating to strip the young female blacks and paw 
them over. When a dealer approached us and sought to sell 
us a servant we, who were from free little Switzerland. 
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turned away in disgust, father using the strongest language 
I ever heard come from his lips and mother weeping. 

The summer heat of this far southland was well-nigh 
unbearable for us Europeans, and we rejoiced when we 
learned that the steamer on which we were to go up the 
Mississippi would weigh anchor on the morrow. We carried 
our baggage aboard and, late at night, five of us brothers and 
several other young Swiss chaps left the inn to guard it. A 
gorgeous full moon flooded the world with its silver beams, 
and the air was saturated with perfume from the spacious 
flower beds on every hand. It gave us an aéry feeling but 
we marched on, hand in hand, one giving another courage as 
we passed through the silent, strange streets of a strange 
city in a strange world. 

All went well until we reached the docks where we en- 
countered a group of sailors carrying a large hoop. They 
swooped down upon us and, as we crowded together for 
protection, they suddenly threw it over our heads and held us 
encircled. The three youngest of us slipped out, brother 
Jakob running down the street calling for help. One of the 
ruffians made after him with a bared knife but was soon 
outdistanced. 

Meanwhile, the others were robbing my older brothers 
George and Henry and the other fellows, emptying their 
pockets of all they possessed. But they met unexpected op- 
position for, coming to a sudden realization of what was 
transpiring, their victims struck out with fists and feet and a 
terrific encounter ensued, with us little fellows as trembling 
spectators. 

Our party was badly outnumbered and must certainly 
have been worsted had Henry not cried out to George to 
draw his pistol and shoot the scoundrels. Father really had 
this weapon back at the inn. George usually carried it, but 
had left it behind without Henry’s knowing it. However, 
the hoodlums understood German and no sooner did one of 
them hear what had been said then he cried, ‘Make off! 
They’ve got a gun!’ and the whole body bolted from the 
scene, leaving everything behind. And so ended our noc- 
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turnal adventure. Fancy our consternation, then, when we 
found these same sailors among the crew of our own ship in 
the morning. To play safe, we took turns sitting with our 
possessions in day and night shifts throughout the journey. 

The trip was anything but pleasant. Among the pas- 
sengers were three fellow-countrymen of ours—two brothers 
and their sister. Because it was hot, they decided to sleep 
out on deck and spread their bedding there. In the still 
of night, one of the sailors seized the girl and tried to drag 
her off. Her cries awakened the brothers who lost no time. 
Opening their knives, they stabbed the fellow repeatedly and 
saved her. The whole ship was thrown into a turmoil, and the 
captain restored order only with the greatest difficulty. The 
culprit was badly wounded but survived and was placed un- 
der arrest. The brothers were exonerated following an in- 
vestigation. After this incident, no one was molested but 
everyone was on edge, all the more so since we now told of 
our tilt with the sailors and pointed out the villains. 

Glad we were when, at length, St. Louis was reached 
and we were obliged to change boats. Thus far, all of us who 
had crossed the Atlantic stayed together. Here, however, 
the party split. The brewers were going to settle down in 
that city; others were taking up land near by. The Franz- 
mann family—father, mother, and nine children, like us— 
set out to go up the Missouri on another steamer. We saw 
them off with firm vows to keep in close touch with each 
other. Only a few hours later the boiler exploded and killed 
them all, and many others as well, as they slept around it to 
keep off the chill of night.*° Truly, tragedy stalks abroad in 

* This shocking accident was dealt with in two issues of the North Western 
Gazette and Galena Advertiser of Galena, Illinois. The July 9, 1842, number 
carried the following item. ‘Dreadful Steamboat Explosion—The steamboat Edna 
collapsed her flues near the mouth of the Missouri River on the 3d instant, by 
which about 60 German emigrants were scalded and, it is supposed, two or three 
others blown overboard.’ The St. Louis Reporter gives the following account— 
‘The spectacle presented on the boat on their return to this place was too horrid to 
be described. Men, women, and children, mostly German emigrants, were spread 
through the cabins, some looking as red as raw beef—others scalded as it were 
to a crisp—some dead, some dying, and others in the utmost agony. The Mayor 
turned out promptly on the occasion, and the sufferers were taken to the St. Louis 


Hospital. . . . On their arrival six were dead; twenty-one in addition had died 
at ten o’clock last night and, of the whole number it was believed that not more 
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a new land. The many tales of violence and disaster which 
we heard on the way up from New Orleans made our hearts 
quail—memory longingly took us back over thousands of 
miles of land and sea to our beloved and peaceful mountain 
valley home. But returning at this late date was impossible. 

We sailed up the Mississippi from St. Louis to Galena, 
Illinois. What an experience in the golden days of carefree 
youth—to watch the virgin forests, the grassy prairie lands, 
an occasional settler’s home, and straggling villages on either 
bank drift slowly by! Mere fancy can never paint this land 
of dreams come true, and we boys soon forgot our disappoint- 
ment at the lack of redskins peeping menacingly from be- 
hind trees in the reality of twenty-pound catfish caught from 
aboard our steamer. We arrived in Galena on July 4 and 
soon met a fellow-countryman, Mr. Enz, a sincere Christian, 
who ran a hotel and treated us most kindly. He laughingly 
told us that all the festivity was in honor of our arrival.*° 
Little did we then reck that this chance meeting would be 
of the utmost significance to all of us.** Strange are the 
ways of God! But our dear brother Christian, who had 
directed us to meet him here, was no longer in town. A 
Hungarian count, Haraszthy by name, and an English cap- 
italist, Bryant,** who were laying out a new town, Sauk 


than ten would recover. Two of the dead were not sent to the hospital, making 
the total number of deaths . . . twenty-nine.’ 

The July 16 issue reprinted a list of the victims’ names from the St. Louis 
Republican and carried a summary of the tragedy. The death roll was then 55, 
as follows: 38 Germans, 12 Americans, 1 Frenchman, 1 Mexican, 1 Englishman, 
and 2 negroes. The list included 5 adult “Tranzmanns’ and a number of ‘Tranz- 
mann’ children, not named. Such misspelling of immgrant names was, of course, 
a common occurrence. 

* The North Western Gazette and Galena Advertiser of July 9, 1842, reports 
that a Sunday School picnic attended by some 700 children was staged that 
morning and that, at eleven o’clock, a great gathering was held at the court- 
house. H. J. Morrison read the declaration of independence. Then came W. C. 
Bostwick’s oration, ‘a chaste and eloquent production abounding in patriotic senti- 
ment and charitable feeling.’ 

7 See p. 222. 

* Agoston Haraszthy was one of Sauk county’s most picturesque charac- 
ters. He was born in the Comitat of Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, about 1810, and 
emigrated to America in 1840, making Wisconsin his goal after reading an 
enthusiastic description of the territory in Captain Frederick Marryat’s A 
Diary in America which had been published the year before. 

He came to Milwaukee via the Hudson river, Erie canal, Great Lakes route, 
and reached the Wisconsin river in July. On seeing Sauk prairie, he determined 
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City, on the banks of the Wisconsin river, had engaged him 
to direct their building enterprises as he was skilled in the 
profession. He had left word for us to join him there and 
so, once again, we were on our way, this time making a 
three-day trip overland with our baggage, mother and us 
little fellows piled into two horse-drawn carts hired from 
a Yankee. 

We struck right out into the wilderness. The road was 
little more than an ill-defined track and often so rough that 
father and the older boys were obliged to exert all their 
strength to keep the wagons from tipping over sideways. 
We passed only two pioneers’ homes on our first day out. 
In one dwelt a family of Pennsylvania Germans, the Mes- 
serschmitts, who had picked out a superb location for a farm. 
They were very genteel folk and urged us to take up land 
near them, many fine pieces being available at $1.25 an acre. 
But, of course, we did not do so, as brother Christian was on 
the lookout for us. 





to exploit it and to found a village on the present site of Sauk City. He met 
Robert Bryant in Milwaukee, interested him in the enterprise, and was closely 
associated with him for a number of years, not only in land speculation, but in 
operating a steamboat on the Wisconsin and the Mississippi and a ferry at 
Sauk City, in manufacturing bricks there, and in conducting a retail store as well. 

Haraszthy soon returned to Europe and brought back his parents, wife and 
children to Sauk prairie with him. The village of Haraszthy was laid out and 
many Germans, who gave it a characteristic stamp surviving to our own time, 
bought plots of land and settled there. 

Haraszthy’s many ventures unhappily involved him in financial difficulties 
and, on Christmas day, 1848, the family left for Madison where preparations 
were made for an overland journey to California which began the next spring. 
Lucius Fairchild and Thomas Sutherland, sometime United States district at- 
torney for the Territory of Wisconsin, were members of the same. party. 

Haraszthy subsequently served as sheriff of San Diego county and assayer 
of the San Francisco mint and was the father of Pacific coast viniculture. In 
the late 1860’s, he moved on to Nicaragua, where he opened a 100,000-acre 
plantation, the Hacienda San Antonio, near the port of Corinto, only to meet 
death shortly after while attempting to cross a swollen river. He has now be- 
come an almost legendary character in Sauk county. As a boy I often listened, 
breathlessly, to old settlers’ accounts of his hunting exploits, said to have in- 
cluded choking a female wolf to death when caught unarmed, in the act of steal- 
ing her young. 

For further information on this hardy frontiersman, see V. S. Pease’s 
article in Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1906, 224-225, and the sketch 
in Wisconsin Historical Collections, xiv, 79-80. References to him will also be 
found in Transactions of the Sauk County Old Settlers’ Association, 1872, 11; 
in Marie J. Monroe’s ‘Biographical Sketch of Edmund Jussen’ in this magazine, 
xii, 151-152; and in Joseph Schafer, ed., California Letters of Lucius Fairchild, 
Wis. Hist. Colls., xxxi. 
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At length, as night was falling, we reached a log cabin 
which was occupied by a French family. They were over- 
joyed to see us, for guests, offering contact with the outer 
world, are ever welcome in an isolated home, and when they 
learned that we had but recently been in their country and 
had even seen their king, they showered us with attention. 
Their fresh milk was very welcome to us weary travelers, 
and the shelter of their house, where we rolled out our bed- 
ding on the floor, was especially appreciated by mother who 
had had visions of ferocious prairie monsters pouncing down 
upon our party and making off with several of her darlings. 

We took grateful farewell in the cool morning and made 
good time. But, by singular ill chance, we found ourselves in 
an almost waterless region on this sixth of July and were 
suffering frightfully from thirst long before noon. When- 
ever our eager eyes lit upon a hollow, one of us made for it 
in search of a pond, but all in vain. Our throats were 
parched, our tongues were swollen, the horses were neighing 
in distress, and we younger children were crying bitterly 
when, finally, in late afternoon, we located a spring, revived 
our drooping spirits, and recovered our strength. 

Toward evening, we came to a rocky locality, and in 
passing through a wood, heard a strange noise. When we 
turned to trace it, we were much alarmed to see two coiled 
rattlesnakes angrily shaking their hornlike tails and rearing 
their heads to strike. We lost no time in making off and kept 
on going! 

It was already dark when we arrived at the home of an 
American farmer, built at the foot of a bluff in the so-called 
Black Earth valley near a fine spring. He very hospitably 
provided his best for us, and we were preparing for bed after 
a hearty supper when an unearthlike howl, chilling us to the 
marrow, set up. It was a pack of wolves and they kept it up 
for hours. One who has never sat in at such a concert, break- 
ing out in the dead hush of night, cannot even faintly imagine 
the terror the sound strikes into the hearers’ hearts. This was 
our first experience. We often went through such a program 
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in after years, but even as a grown man it always keyed me 
up and often drove me frantic. 

At the close of the third day, July 7, 1842, we at length 
reached the Wisconsin river and saw the straggling little 
hamlet now known as Sauk City*® on the western bank. We 
signaled the ferryman*® by firing off our pistol and were 
soon across, at journey’s end after 109 days of travel— 
nearly a third of a year. Brother Christian, who had awaited 
our coming with great anxiety, was there to meet us, and we 
weary voyagers rendered heartfelt thanks to Him who had 
reunited us in this remote section of another world. Mother 
was so overcome that she could not speak for an hour or 
more. Instead, she sobbed convulsively. I thought it strange 
at the time, for I was bubbling over with joy. Later I came 
to understand that the same emotion is often expressed in 
different ways by different people. 

Christian, always thoughtful, had made every prepara- 
tion. He had built a cabin with a fireplace, had furnished 
it even unto an iron cookstove, which was a seven days’ 
wonder for mother, and had laid in a barrel of flour, a barrel 
of sugar, and what not for us. So we were comfortably 
settled immediately on arrival, which made things far easier 
for us than for most newcomers. 

But, of course, we did not intend to live in town. So, 
within a few days, father and the older boys went onto the 
grassy plain beyond the settlement, now known as Sauk 
prairie, to stake out a claim. It was, for the most part, liter- 
ally no man’s land, and we, as among the very first settlers, 
had almost unrestricted choice. How hard it was to make a 
selection—now this place seemed best, and now that one. 
What arguing and weighing of points there was! It seemed 
almost unbelievable to us, from crowded little Switzerland, 
that we might have our pick of virgin soil, yet such was the 
case. 

At length an ideal spot was found, only half a dozen 
English miles west of Sauk City, in what is now section 36, 


* Its first name was Haraszthy, its second Westfield, its third Sauk City. 


“He was doubtless in the employ of Haraszthy and Bryant. For their 
ferry, see note 38. 
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Town of Honey Creek, along Honey creek itself. . . . We 
staked out 640 acres. The open prairie, some six by eight 
miles, spread out before us. The ground was fertile, woods 
lay near at hand, and spring as well as creek water was 
easily accessible. Truly, this met heart’s desire. 

An Indian village stood on some of the land we claimed. 
It must either have been much larger once or the red men 
must have lived there long, for there were many graves about. 
The natives hunted and fished and their women grew corn. 
All were indescribably dirty and lazy. They often watched 
us at work, but we could never hire them to help. They at 
times came to barter with us, but we had little to do with 
them on the whole. As we did not plow up the land they lived 
on, there was no trouble. But in due course, after the males 
had gotten hold of liquor from some of the settlers and had 
menaced a few whites, the men of the community marched 
against them and ordered them to clear out. They finally did 
so with great reluctance. A buck or two used to come back 
each summer to visit the old village site, and from them we 
gathered that the tribe had crossed the Mississippi. The 
graves and corn hills were, however, soon leveled and all 
trace of Indian occupation was thus erased. 

It was, of course, a wilderness home at the outset. Our 
nearest neighbors to the south, the Wilsons,*? and the Turn- 
ers*? near Spring Green, were fifteen miles away. So far as 
we could learn, there was no one to the west of us to the Mis- 
sissippi itself. A few Yankees had settled to the north but 
they kept much to themselves. The only ones I recall by 
name now were Billy Johnson, Sol King, and William Can- 
field. I think they came shortly before we did. Johnson built 
a magnificent home up against a bluff.** He used to buy 

“John Wilson (often incorrectly referred to as Thomas Wilson) was a 
Scotchman who settled in the Town of Troy in the late 30’s, moving up from 
Helena, now one of the state’s ‘ghost towns.’ Wilson creek was named after him. 

“Turner settled in the locality a little later, but soon died of sunstroke. 

“The Johnson farm was owned by my uncle, the late Fred Albertus, early 
in the present century. I often visited it as a child. It was subsequently pur- 
chased by the late. Governor Emanuel L. Philipp, who converted it into a 
gentleman’s country estate, and it is today one of the show places of Sauk 


prairie. A picture of the old Johnson home appears in W. H. Canfield’s Out- 
line Sketches of Sauk County. Third Sketch (Baraboo, n.d.—ca., 1890), 6. 
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stock of us and always paid in cash. He once brought us 
little fellows some bows and arrows he had made and showed 
us how to use them. King had a hotel on the west road, half 
way between Prairie du Sac and Baraboo.** He gave it up 
in time, but I often stopped at his home in later years, as did 
many others. He liked to talk about pioneer beginnings and 
probably knew more about Sauk county than anyone else. 
I once suggested that he record his experiences, but he 
laughed and said that that was not in his line. Canfield was 
a surveyor and marked the boundaries of our property as, 
indeed, he did of everyone else’s, when that finally became 
necessary. He stayed at our home several times each year. 
I used to hear from him in later years, after I left. He was 
always asking old-timers on the prairie endless questions. 
He was a fine man, and I recall him particularly because he 
would never touch beer or wine, saying that he thought them 
bad for one’s health.*° 

Wisconsin was then still a territory, and Sauk prairie had 
not even been put onto the land market. One simply squatted 


and when the land office opened, paid for his holding, en- 
joying prior right to it by virtue of settlement. Coming 
early, we had no boundary disputes as so many others did 
later on. 

The menfolk got to work forthwith. Considerable land 
was plowed that summer. They took the stock—four oxen, 


“The King hotel and its genial host, Solomon King, are fondly recalled 
by old residents of the county who still smack their lips reminiscently over 
memories of flapjacks, venison, and cider enjoyed at ‘King’s Corner.’ The pro- 
prietor for some years combined innkeeping with farming and operating a car- 
penter shop and gun smithy. His hostelry was a coaching rest-house and was 
also much frequented by immigrants and lumber raftmen walking back to the 
headwaters of the Wisconsin. Although ultimately closing the hotel, King kept 
open house for the rest of his life and never turned a traveler away. His wife 
and he dominated the social life of their community for a generation. The 
late Elsa M. Baumgarth, a teacher in Prairie du Sac, wrote a number of short 
stories of the 50’s and 60’s centering around their home some twenty-five years 
ago. These were apparently never published. A picture of ‘the King place’ 
appears in H. E. Cole’s Stagecoach and Tavern Days in the Baraboo Region 
(Baraboo, 1923), 25. 

“ He became Sauk county’s first historian and his Outline Sketches, generally 
bound in two volumes and sold in that form about 1890 (see note 48), are today 
precious source material on the period. He was the moving spirit of the Old 


Settlers’ association and did much to popularize its meetings, particularly in the 
70’s and 80's. 
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fourteen cows and a bull, six sheep, and fifteen hogs—out 
with them. Father bought the beasts of Count Haraszthy 
and paid for them in gold which he carried in a bag hung 
from his neck. Likewise, a favorable site having been se- 
lected, trees were felled and a cabin was constructed. It was 
still uncompleted when cold weather set in, so we stayed in 
town while they lived on the farm in a little shanty, spending 
the week days working on the cabin and cutting down timber 
for use in building and making fences. They usually came 
to town to be with us on Sunday. 

Two other Swiss families, the Lezis*®* and the Val- 
entine Accolas,** and a young married fellow-countryman, 
A. Wolf*® by name, arrived the same summer we did. They, 
too lived in town over the first winter. Naturally, everyone 
found this agreeable, for we one and all suffered from acute 
attacks of homesickness and—why should one not confess 
it?—many a gallon of tears was shed in recalling the happy 
past in the tiny fatherland, a quarter way around the earth. 

The weather was pleasant enough until November 13, 
when it turned bitterly cold over night. The northwest wind 
then penetrated one’s vitals and drove every living thing to 
shelter. Though our home was considered a well-built one, 
the frosty air streamed through loose chinks, and we hugged 
the blazing hearth. Father and the boys were on the farm, 
but mother was a resourceful woman and had us drag in 
fence posts and chop them up to feed the fire when we dis- 
covered that our supply of chunks was low. And then a bliz- 
zard set in, one such as I had never seen in Switzerland, with 
whirling snow filling the air and ultimately covering the 
ground to a depth of four feet. 

In the midst of it, as darkness was coming on, the door 
suddenly opened and in stumbled father. He had been so 

“No ‘Lezis’ can be traced. The writer probably had the Leizer family in 
mind. Originally from near Arosa, Switzerland, they came to Sauk prairie in 
1842, remained for but a short time and then settled in Dubuque, Iowa. 

“He was a native of Davos, near Tamins, and had been a shoemaker by 
trade. He settled on the prairie in the spring of 1843. His farm is today owned 
by Barney Giese, who resides in the stone home built by Accola about 1865. 

“ He subsequently located near the Ragatz’ and Accolas. The Sauk prairie 


Reformed church of today stands on a portion of the Wolf homestead. Wolf 
moved to Bangor, Wisconsin, in later life. 
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concerned about us that he had hurried to town despite the 
wintry blasts and had been caught in the storm. He was not 
dressed for such a day, it having been Indian summer when 
he had last gone out to the farm, and he had not even taken 
gloves with him. The result was that his hands were frozen 
stiff, and he was almost dead from exposure. It was only 
through heroic, unremitting effort lasting until dawn that 
mother thawed him out and saved his life without so much as 
the loss of a finger. But from that day forward, father suf- 
fered from chronic rheumatism and was an asthma victim; he 
was never really well again. The experience would have 
killed anyone less sturdy. He had never had a day’s illness 
and, as folks in Tamins used to say, had had the strength of 
an Ox. 

King Winter was now firmly enthroned and reigned 
with an icy hand until New Year’s day 1843. We then had 
a thunderstorm and rain, and within twenty-four hours the 
snow melted, and little Sauk City was flooded. The water 
had scarcely run off when another heavy snowstorm came, 
and we were buried under a second heavy blanket of white 
until May. 

Merciless cold pressed down upon a hapless world. I 
have never known the like of it since. The boys came in after 
erecting a rough shelter for the stock and scattering feed 
about. It may seem cruel, but there was nothing else to do. 
Animals in town died in large numbers. Several trees near 
us split open. Although our cabin was heated by a fireplace 
at one end and a cookstove at the other, and both were kept 
going full blast, the water bucket, standing on the table be- 
tween them, was usually frozen over. Some of my later 
Swedish parishioners in Minnesota used to ‘sew their children 
in for the winter.’ I here record the fact that we simply dared 
not remove our clothing for a full month and can testify 
that ‘sewing in’ served a very real purpose in early days, 
though now held to scorn in a coal-stove era. As it was, we 
must surely have perished had it not been for the heavy 
featherbeds which we had brought along and in which we 
now spent most of our time, fully clothed. 
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Our spirits naturally drooped, and father in particular 
became very melancholy. Over and over again he said: “To 
think that we came to such an accursed land to give you chil- 
dren opportunity. Better had we stayed in old Switzer- 
land—you would not be freezing there.’ He likewise worried 
about the stock. But at length it grew warmer and we took 
heart again. Father and the older boys hurried out to the 
farm. Alas, nine of our cows and even more of our pigs and 
all the sheep were dead. 

One day, soon after, several wretched Indians came to 
our cabin wrapped up in woolen blankets, with only their 
faces visible. They were grown huskies, and we were fright- 
ened by their grimacing. It was soon evident, however, that 
they were merely hungry and were seeking food. One 
took up an ear of corn (part of a supply we had bought at 
the store and which we ate after it had been soaked and 
boiled) and held out a small coin, which was all he had. Of 
course, we would not take it and gave them what we could 
spare, with which they went off, well content.*® 

Another time that winter, after the cold spell, a redskin 
and his squaw went past our place. A prairie chicken hap- 
pened to be perched on the top of a high tree, and he gave us 
the best demonstration of Indian shooting that I ever wit- 
nessed. He deftly inserted an arrow into his bow, took rapid 
aim, and an instant later the fowl was fluttering to the 
ground. We let them cook it on our stove, which both 
thought very marvelous. But we were glad when they went, 
for they smelled badly. 

One arctic full-moon night that first winter I put on an 
overcoat to go out for wood. When I opened the door, there 
stood a full-grown wolf, baring his fangs at me. Hearing 
my cry of alarm, father seized a gun and shot him. His 
skin hung on our farm-home wall for years. 

The boys on the farm made the acquaintance of these 
beasts too. One crisp morning while brother Jakob was 

* A singular inconsistency between the three versions appears at this point. 
Two read as above; the third states that nothing was given the natives as there 


was nothing to spare. The more charitable twice-told account, with its specific 
details, has been accepted as the correct one. 
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bound for the spring to get a pail of water, two of them 
suddenly put in an appearance and began circling around 
him, always drawing nearer as they did so. He had no wea- 
pon with him, so called for help. The others heard him, came 
running, and drove them off. 

On another occasion, when their food supply was low, 
my brothers yoked two oxen to a sled at 4:00 a.m. and set out 
for Sauk City. But the snow was so deep and the going so 
bad that they did not reach there until ten o’clock at night. 
stiff and worn out. Thus, it took them eighteen hours to 
cover six miles!*® The oxen were often stuck and had to be 
dug out of drifts. To complicate matters a pack of gaunt 
wolves followed them all the way in. They tormented the 
oxen but did not attack... . 

' Brother Bartholomew and I attended an English school 
conducted by a Scotchman (whose name, unhappily, escapes 
me) for a time that winter. It was a most remarkable in- 
stitution in that children of thirteen different nationalities 
were receiving instruction under him. He was a fine, right- 
eous gentleman who kept strict order during school time. 
But, during recess, when we were our own masters, some 
rough things happened. One time, for example, a half-breed 
boy, part French and part Indian, named Jacques, was 
playing marbles with a group of others. Bartholomew in- 
advertently kicked one of the marbles out of its place in 
passing. This so enraged the lad that he beat brother up in 
cruel fashion. Although I was young, I had strong arms. 
Throwing rocks had been a favorite sport of mine back home 
and my aim was good. I now threw one at Jacques while 
he was pommeling Bartholomew and knocked him senseless, 
which created a great stir. Our teacher flogged us both the 
next day, as a lesson to the others. I thought it unfair at 
the time, but later grew ashamed of the incident, all the 
more so since Jacques and I became good friends. He taught 
me how to wrestle, and I taught him how to throw. He was 
often at our home, and father gave him a set of books be- 


” This is now an easy fifteen-minute drive by car. 
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cause his own parents were too poor to buy them. They 
moved away that spring, and I never heard of him again. 

Another experience near the close of this same winter of 
1842-43 remains vividly in my mind. I had been out quite 
late at the home of my inseparable comrades, Gaza, Arpad, 
and Attila Haraszthy,®" attending a birthday festival, my 
first party in America. Mother had let me go upon the 
promise that one of the Count’s servants would fetch me 
home. This he did. As I opened the door and stepped into 
our cabin, I noticed that the floor was wet. To my horror, 
when I looked more closely, I saw a big pool of blood and 
found that our dear father, already in bed, was unconscious 
from a hemorrhage, the first of many he was destined to 
undergo after having been frozen in the autumn. I awak- 
ened the family, and we called in the neighbors. Then, be- 
cause there was no doctor in town, we all fell down upon our 
knees and prayed fervently for his recovery. He stood at 
the door of death itself, but God heard our pleas and re- 
stored him to life. That was convincing proof to me of the 
efficacy of prayer, and I never have lost faith in it... . 

When, at length, gentle spring came north, we moved to 
our farm where father and the boys had a big four-room log 
cabin and a detached kitchen ready for us.°? How elated we 
were, standing before our new world home and looking at 
our land stretching north, south, east, and west! We now 
had only our four oxen, six of the cattle, and three or four 
pigs left. Father had intended to go into stock raising and 
dairying, selling cattle, hogs, sheep, wool, and cheese in Mil- 
waukee, but this setback and the many wolves in our neigh- 
borhood caused a change in plans—he now determined to 
grow grain instead. 

We fell to with vim, plowing and seeding. Turning vir- 
gin prairie turf is back-breaking labor for man and beast 
alike and each night found us utterly fatigued. But we 

"Gaza subsequently accompanied his father to Nicaragua and died in 
Corinto in 1878. Arpad and Attila were long prominent wine dealers in San 


Francisco. The former died in 1900. Nothing is known of Attila’s last years. 


= These were across the road from the later more pretentious homestead 
which is still standing. 
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were exultant—it was all ours, and we were converting sheer 
wilderness into a smiling, habitable land. There is a deep 
thrill in all such effort—it causes a leaping of the heart in- 
comprehensible to one who has not had the experience. 
We were rather irked at the large number of Indian 
mounds we had to plow down. There must have been at least 
twenty-five on our land. They were particularly numerous 
in a field close to the creek, near the old village. Some were 
shaped like animals and some like birds, and all were from 
three to five feet high. They were well made and it was hard 
work leveling them. When, however, we began to find a few 
arrows and spearheads in them, we became more interested. 
We speculated on their meaning, and father said that they 
must have been connected with the red men’s heathen wor- 
ship. Canfield,°* whom we met later, was much interested 
in such mounds and drew pictures of them wherever he ran 
across them.* I have read that people are now studying 
them, and have been told that there is a big one in human 
shape in Sauk county.°° I suppose we should not have de- 
stroyed them. But they were then regarded merely as ob- 
stacles to cultivation, and everybody plowed them down. It 
took several years to obliterate every trace of them. I doubt 
if there is one left on the prairie now. Valentine Accola 
found bones and beads in some on his farm, but we never did. 
And so our first year on the farm—1843—passed. In 
the spring of 1844, father bought eight more oxen so that 
we had six pair and began breaking the prairie in earnest 
with a big thirty-inch plow which turned some two feet of 
sod at a time. I had charge of the twelve beasts while brother 
Henry guided the plow. We yoked up our docile animals 
early in the morning and worked until sundown. Each had 
his name—Tom, Jack, Jim, Brindle, Cherry, Whitey, etc.— 
and would obey when called to. Handling this number of 


oxen is no light task, and I got plenty of lung exercise 
shouting at the stolid creatures. 


® See note 45. 


“He surveyed many which have since been destroyed, and his records are 
priceless to students of the subject. 


The famous Man-Mound near Baraboo. 
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Ragatz’ breaking outfit gained quite a reputation among 
newcomers and we later hired out to many of them at good 
pay—$2.25 to $2.75 an acre, according to whether it was 
done for cash or on time. We usually took a ten to twenty 
acre patch and plowed around and around it, working toward 
the center. The grass and underbrush often came up to my 
shoulders as I trudged alongside the oxen. The roots clung 
tenaciously to the soil and every inch was a hard pull—often 
a struggle. But, furrow by furrow, we triumphed over the 
wilderness. 

This being virgin land, we disturbed innumerable moles, 
field mice, and snakes. The latter did not like to cross 
plowed land so always retreated into the dwindling grassy 
center piece. There were bull snakes, blue racers, six and 
more feet long, rattlesnakes, milk snakes, blow snakes, and 
copper snakes—in fact, snakes and snakes. They gave both 
the oxen and us much trouble. It was only after I came out 
the victor in a fifteen-minute contest with an enormous blue 
racer, in which I had nothing but a three-foot stick to de- 
fend myself with, that I overcame my fear of them. There- 
after snake killing was a great sport for me. And, when 
the plow turned up a whole nest of them, as it often did, there 
was real fun! 

Of course, this was all very foolhardy and now, looking 
back upon it, I marvel that not more settlers died of snake- 
bite. To the best of my knowledge, only one person on the 
whole prairie met death that way, and I heard of but two 
who were seriously ill from this cause. 

Jakob Biihler® picked up a big serpent with a sheaf of 
grain one day while stacking it, but escaped harm by letting 
the bundle and its wriggling occupant drop in the nick of 
time. Two Swiss lads, the Meyer brothers,®*” even caught 
many alive with their bare hands. They delighted in seizing 
a big one apiece behind the heads and then bringing the two 

* My paternal great-grandfather. Several of his letters were published in 
this magazine, vi, 317-833. 

“The sons of Henry Meyer, a German, whose farm adjoined the Ragatz 


homestead to the south. Their sister Caroline married George Ragatz, one of 
Bartholomew’s sons. 
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of them close enough together for them to fasten their fangs — 
into each other. One day, however, one of the boys was a bit 
too slow and received a nasty bite. His brother saved his 
life by sucking the wound and spitting out the poison. But 
enough of snakes. 

In 1845, father bought a team of horses in Milwaukee 
and brought it home, one of the first on the prairie. That 
year, too, we sank a bucket well and built a barn big enough 
for all our stock, hay, and corn. 

We all used to go to Sauk City three or four times a 
year, and father then gave us money which we spent for 
candy. He, or some one of the boys, went in alone once a 
month or so to get necessities such as tools, coffee, sugar, etc. 
Only a few things were sold there by us, however, because 
one was not paid in money in Sauk City. Barter was in 
vogue there. Milwaukee was the cash market, and father 
and the older boys went there each fall with produce. It took 
them about two weeks to make the round trip. There were 
always presents for everyone when they returned, and al- 
ways several books for winter reading. 

So far as material comforts went, we were soon as well 
off as at home in Switzerland. We grew wheat and rye 
and made our own light and dark bread. Our first grain was 
ground in Milwaukee. Then father bought a hand mill and 
we produced our own flour. The creek teemed with fish, 
which we considered a delicacy as we had seldom had any 
at home. Deer, rabbits, squirrels, and prairie chickens 
abounded. We killed three bears, too—small black ones. 
Likewise, there were passenger pigeons which flew in such 
numbers that we could see them pass overhead in long lines 
for hours at a time. We shot and snared them by the hun- 
dred, and mother cooked them and packed them away in jars 
of lard for future use. I read in a Chicago paper some time 
ago that there are almost none left today.™* After the first 
year, we always had beef and pork—fresh, salted, pickled, or 
smoked—in good quantity. Chicken was a regular article 
of diet. 


® The species is now extinct. 
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Mother made butter and father cheese. He had to learn 
this from a book but soon mastered the art, and for years 
‘Ragatz cheese’ was in great demand in Sauk City. We 
grew hops and brewed our own beer. We likewise made wild 
grape and elderberry wine, both of which were excellent. 
We built our own press and casks—not an easy task for 
novices. Father sent home for cuttings of vines from an old 
vineyard there. They arrived in due course and were set out, 
and took. But the soil must not have been suitable; the 
grapes were never much good, which disappointed us all. We 
picked quantities of wild strawberries and blackberries and 
ultimately had our own apples. We always had a big garden, 
from the first year, and grew lettuce, radishes, beans, cucum- 
bers, potatoes, tomatoes (which we called ‘love apples’) and, 
later on, even sweet corn and melons which we had thought 
so disgusting in New Orleans. Mother and the girls made 
our heavy clothing from the wool of our own sheep. Our 
cool cotton summer clothes were made from cloth bought 
in Milwaukee. 

Father laid out the road to Sauk City which is now in 
use. He did that before we moved to the farm. The boys 
and he likewise built the first bridge over Honey creek, 
where an iron one stands today.’ I should really say that 
they built two bridges, for the first burned down. Here is 
how it happened. In the middle of one hot summer night 
(it must have been 1846 or 1847) we were awakened by a 
dull roaring noise and found the prairie and marsh to the 
south of us ablaze. It was an awesome sight—a wall of fire 
as far as one could see, with sparks flying high and smoke 
rolling in immense billows. Birds shrieked hoarsely, and 
terrified rabbits by the score ran past us. But we lost no time 
in gaping—we ran half a mile or so from our home, beyond 
our fields, and set fire to the grass there. We kept things 
under control and, when the racing flames came along some 
time after, there was nothing left to burn. The fire conse- 
quently died down, sparing our farm. But the bridge was 


* Across from the schoolhouse a few minutes drive east from the Jake Meyer 
farm. 
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destroyed. Our cattle had also broken out of their pens and 
run away. It was nearly a week before we rounded them 
all up again (we had about fifty then, including two bulls) .°° 

Thus, Sauk prairie did, indeed, become our promised 
land. But we missed cultural contacts, and mother and 
father who had been reared to gentler ways of life, were 
troubled at seeing us grow up without regular schooling. 
They often spoke wistfully of the teachers back in Tamins, 
and even wrote to have one come out, offering to pay his 
passage, but without result. So they taught us themselves, 
especially in winter time. 

We had brought many good books along with us for, as 
father had wisely said: ‘We must have mental and spiritual 
food out there in the wilds,’ and several dozen carefully 
chosen volumes proved worth their weight in gold to us. 
Whenever father went to Milwaukee with the crops, he 
brought back others, and our collection was long the only 
library on the prairie. Many a settler came to our homestead 
to borrow a supply of reading matter, and most of the books 
loaned were carefully returned.” 

Sunday morning was strictly reserved for worship. 
Father sometimes read a sermon—at other times, he preached 
one of his own. Much attention was paid to sacred music. 
Four of us were trained as a quartet, and all of us often 
sang together, too. Afternoons were commonly given over 
to uplifting discussion, prayer, and meditation. It was at 
such times that our spiritual lives were remade. I use the 
word advisedly for, while we had been loyal members of the 
Reformed church back home, I now see that our old faith 
had been one of stiff formalism and meticulous observance 
of routine rather than a stirring affair of the soul. I my- 
self used to take pride in the number of prayers I knew and 

© This would seem to have been the famous Sauk prairie fire which de- 
stroyed most of Count Haraszthy’s sheep—said to have numbered about 2,000. 


It was still discussed around firesides in the old settlers’ homes during my 
boyhood. See Edmund Jussen, this magazine, xii, 146 ff. 


“In 1915, a dear old soul brought a book of bible stories to my grand- 
mother, the late Mrs. Thomas Ragatz of Prairie du Sac, telling her that she 
had borrowed it from Bartholomew Ragatz at least sixty years before. She was 
effusive in her thanks—the volume had delighted her, her children, and her grand- 
children. She felt, though, that the time had really come to take it back! 
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rattled them all off on occasion. But there was nothing 
really vital about it all. The missing spark was struck in the 
loneliness of our wilderness home. There, in close touch with 
the Maker, we first experienced the leavening influence of 
evangelicalism (I do not use the term in the denominational 
sense here) and came to know the true joys of Christian 
living... . 

I think mother bore the heaviest burden of our move to 
America. Father was always full of energy, planning this 
and planning that. He did a dozen things at once and did 
them all superlatively well. Once on the farm, he seldom had 
an idle moment and was restless, pacing the floor, when he 
found himself in that situation. He was enormously inter- 
ested in everything and took sheer delight in making the 
prairie bloom. Often at eventide, he would go before the 
cabin and look about him exultantly, saying: ‘It is ours, 
every bit ours. We have wrested these smiling fields from the 
wilderness.’ That brought contentment to him. But it never 
did to mother. Not that she minded the work—she never 
complained, though, with all the girls’ help, her day was al- 
ways longest. Somehow, her courage often failed her. She 
many times said to father: “Would that I could have your 
faith. Why, it will be a thousand years before this land is 
settled up. Our children and all that follow them, for gen- 
erations to come, will be uncouth peasants.’ And the thought 
saddened her. Then father would smile and tell her that in 
her own life time and his the prairie would be covered with 
homes and that trains such as we had seen in France would 
carry off its produce. Yet, though she willed to believe it, 
she never did. Once, I recall, she took my hands and said: 
“They should not be so hardened with toil. I do not want you 
to be a farmer.’ That is why she rejoiced when two of us 
ultimately entered the ministry. 

Father’s letters, written back home, were passed from 
hand to hand and several of them were published.*? The re- 
sult was that many families determined to follow our ex- 


* Newspaper files for the 1840’s in Chur, the cantonal capital (as Der Freie 


Rhiitier and Die Biindner Zeitung), are badly broken and no copies containing 
any of these letters have been located. 
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ample and quite a migration to Sauk prairie set in, not only 
from Tamins, but also from Felsberg, a mile away. The 
Felsbergers were all the more ready to come since their 
village had been largely destroyed by a landslide about the 
time we left®** and many had lost their homes. Relief funds 
which had been collected throughout Switzerland made de- 
parture for America possible for all who desired to leave. 

And so it came about that many Graubiindeners settled 
near us within a few years,®* forty-one families arriving in a 
single summer. There was plenty of land for all. Father 
often picked out pieces for friends of his who sent word 
that they were coming. Thus, a community much like that at 
home developed® and, because father had been Land-Aman 
there,’ he bore that courtesy title on Sauk prairie and was 
constantly called upon to settle disputes. His decision was 
always made after prayer and careful study and was by 
common agreement accepted as final. 

The old homestead was now the social center of the 
prairie. We were seldom without guests. Several extra 
plates were always set and whoever came was welcome. 
Likewise, our home at this time became a church on Sunday 
mornings, the whole countryside turning out to hear father 
preach and pray. Thus, our simple family devotionals de- 
veloped into congregational’ worship. All of which gave 
father much concern, for preaching before a neighborhood 
group is quite different from leading a home circle in relig- 
ious observances. Not that he was abashed before a crowd— 
he was the most brilliant orator I ever knew and often held 
several hundred persons of all ages on his every word for 
two full hours. He was as one inspired, and even the In- 

* A huge rocky mass detached itself from Mount Calanda in 1842 and 
overwhelmed Felsberg. The village was subsequently rebuilt nearer the Rhine, 
away from the mountain. The naked cliff, visible for miles, and the huge 
boulders and other debris on the old village site, where a few cellars can still be 
identified, afford ample evidence of the destruction wrought. 

“Among them were Jakob Biihler, my paternal great-grandfather (see 
note 56) and his family, whose home had been partially destroyed. Only ruins 
remain today, after nearly a century. 

* Practically every Tamins and Felsberg family name is to be found in a 


directory of residents of Sauk prairie, Prairie du Sac, and Sauk City today. 
See note 15. 
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dians and Yankees arriving with the others were completely 
under the spell of his fervor though he knew nothing of 
their language to speak of, and they understood no Biinder- 
nisch. And when he led us all in singing, his rich, full voice 
booming out, we were transported to other realms. 

The difficulty was the doubt he felt with respect to his 
spiritual leadership. He was not ordained and must it not 
be displeasing to the Almighty that one without the trans- 
mitted divine spark should presume to occupy what was in 
reality a pulpit? So great was his concern that he discon- 
tinued services for a time and resumed them only under 
great pressure from the prairie folk. But his uncertainty 
remained and, while he still held Sunday assemblies and 
officiated at burials, he was positive in his refusal to baptize, 
confirm, or marry, declaring such sacred acts as beyond him. 
Thus, when brother Christian and Catherine Stifer were 
married in 1844—\the first couple in Honey Creek—Justice 
Crossman of Prairie du Sac presided, though only with diffi- 
culty as we knew little English and he little German or our 
Graubiinden dialect. 

Father sought to solve the problem by writing to Switz- 
erland, asking that a Reformed minister be sent out. But 
the answer he received was disappointing—no one would 
come unless guaranteed a set salary. Unhappily the en- 
tire community was poor—almost every family had used up 
the greater part of its means in making the trip. Father, 
too, was always loaning folks money to get started on and 
seldom had much cash now. Consequently, while all were 
only too willing to give as they might be able to, nothing 
could be guaranteed. That did not satisfy those back in 
Switzerland considering the post, and no pastor appeared. 

Father consequently got into touch with a Reformed 
clergyman named Flori living in Dubuque, Iowa, with whom 
he was well acquainted, and the latter came out to look over 
the situation. He was our guest and preached one Sunday 
but, when he saw that the sheep of the flock had so little wool, 
he, too, lost interest and went away to our keen regret. So 
father held services again as usual. 
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At length, in July, 1844, word came that two German 
clergymen had arrived in Prairie du Sac, a mile above Sauk 
City—that they were at the home of Gottlob Harter and 
would preach in the schoolhouse twice the next Sunday, the 
twenty-eighth. We were sent special invitations as our kind 
innkeeper compatriot, Mr. Enz in Galena, from whence they 
had come, had told them of us. Thus a casual meeting of 
two years before®’ had momentous consequences for us all. 
Early in the morning, mother, father, and the older boys 
donned their best and set out in oxcarts with joysome hearts, 
taking along our store of song-books® and leaving us little 
shavers at home to care for the stock and for any visitors whu 
might drop in. 

Toward evening, on bringing the cows in from pasture, 
I saw a horse-drawn buggy and two strange men in our 
yard. They turned out to be Evangelical field workers— 
the men the family had gone to town to hear (thirty-three 
had attended the services, all told). Father had been much 
struck by them and although they were not of the Reformed 
faith, he had hailed them as God’s answer to his prayers and 
had poured the sad plight of the Sauk prairie Swiss into 
willing ears. The upshot had been that they had accepted 
his earnest invitation to stay with us and here they were. 
One was named John Seybert® and the other John G. Muel- 
ler."° They rested until the family’s arrival by oxcart some- 
time later. 

After the long summer evening had been spent in elevat- 
ing Christian talk and it was bed-time, Pastor Seybert asked 
father whether he might hold a short service. The latter was, 

* See p. 203. 

®* Some of these were still in the home of my grandmother, Mrs. Thomas 
Ragatz, in Prairie du Sac about twenty years ago. 

® The name is often encountered in contemporary writings under the form 
‘Johannes Sybert.’ 

” Rev. John G. Mueller had been sent out by the Ohio Evangelical con- 
ference to conduct field work with Galena, Illinois, as a center. His diary, be- 
ginning in 1843, is a highly important source for early church history in south- 
ern Wisconsin. It is in the archives of the Wisconsin historical society, having 
been presented to that body by his daughter, the late Mrs. Joseph M. Boyd of 
Madison. Rev. Gustav Fritsche had it in his possession in the early 1890’s and 


drew extensively on it for his Evangelische Gemeinschaft which appeared a 
generation later (Letter to me dated June 7, 1922). 
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of course, only too willing. So Rev. John Seybert read a 
little from scripture, had us sing, and then kneeled and 
prayed fervently for the welfare of all of us. . . . When he 
had concluded, he brought in a buffalo robe to make their 
bed on the floor. Father would not, however, permit that and 
gave them his and mother’s own bed. Only long afterwards 
did we learn that this man, who conducted himself so humbly 
and proposed sleeping on our coarse floor, was no one less 
than the famous, first bishop of the Evangelical association 
of North America.” I can claim the proud distinction of 
having watered and fed his horses! 

After morning devotions, Bishop Seybert filled our 
hearts with joy by promising us that he would make arrange- 
ments for a circuit rider to preach at the Ragatz homestead 
at least once a month for the benefit of all who might care 
to come. Unlike the others, he did not first ask ‘How much 
can you pay a man?’ Indeed, the matter of compensation 
was not even mentioned—he simply told us that the com- 
munity would be provided for, and it was. 

Word was soon received that it was Minister Mueller 
who would visit us periodically to conduct regularly or- 
dained services. What a hearty welcome he was given at 
our home when he did come! The whole prairie turned out, 
and father and he wept tears of joy. Despite the well-nigh 
universal lack of coin, over $20 was contributed in the form 
of free will offerings on the first sabbath. .. . 

My brother, John Henry, and I were both shaken to the 
very foundations of our being by this godly man who spoke 
with such loving tenderness and understanding. John, older 
than myself, answered the call which could not be denied, 
first. He began by serving as first superintendent of a Sun- 
day School founded by Brother Hauert in 1846. It was held 
in a little cabin on Valentine Accola’s place for some twenty 
of us. We used song books and the new testament, and 
many of the settlers’ children learned to read under his 
direction. Brother himself later founded many such Ger- 


™ Seybert was, on this occasion, on a field tour and spent seventeen days 
with Mueller. 
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man schools during his long and active religious career. In 
1847, he was ordained. 

Brother Mueller served us for over a year and, although 
many of the pioneers had stony hearts and harder heads, 
he ultimately got next to most of them and must be rated as 
highly successful in his labors on Sauk prairie. Then he 
went onto a different circuit and Messrs. Mathias Hauert 
and Christian Lintner officiated in turn during the next five 
years, to 1850. All of these pastors were Pennsylvania 
Germans or ‘Dutchmen’ as one says; all were men of the 
highest caliber, sincerely devoted to their calling; and one 
and all brought comfort, solace, happiness, and inspiration 
to us hungry souls on Sauk prairie. 

Their life was a hard one, calling for constant sacrifice of 
self. Their congregations were widely scattered and often 
hard to reach. But they never failed us. Brother Mueller 
came through a howling blizzard on one occasion, with his 
whole face frozen. Another time, Brother Hauert was with 
us at the time of the first heavy snowfall. It was impossible 
to proceed in his buggy. Nothing daunted, he cut down two 
young oaks, shaped them into runners, and drove off on this 
improvised sled to his next charge. 





Death overtook the author at this point in his narrative, 
which he seems to have intended continuing, and all three 
versions lay nearly forgotten for thirty years, until I chanced 
to learn of their existence. 

Christian Ragatz ultimately settled in Dubuque, Iowa, 
where some of his descendants are living today. One of his 
letters, written to an uncle and aunt in Switzerland from 
Dubuque under date of October 18, 1848, and now in my 
possession, proclaims America a Paradise compared to 
Europe with its restricted opportunities and static society. 

Plans for building a church were made as early as 1846. 
The Ragatz sons spent the winter of 1846-47 in cutting logs 
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for the structure but, when members of the Reformed faith 
who had settled on the prairie proposed joining in the en- 
terprise, dispute broke out over the question of whether or 
not a school should be operated in connection with it and the 
whole matter fell through. 

On October 12, 1850, a protracted revival service opened 
at the Ragatz homestead under the direction of Rev. Henry 
Esch,"* a new pastor who made it his home, assisted by 
Bishop Seybert and Rev. Mr. Baumgaertner, the presiding 
elder.** Some seventy conversions were effected amidst 
wildly hysterical demonstrations. A regular church building 
was now obviously badly needed, and Bartholomew Ragatz 
deeded six acres of land for a site. A log structure was 
erected as a community enterprise during the winter and was 
dedicated by Rev. Mr. Baumgaertner on April 8, 1851. It 
was, from the outset, known as the ‘Ragatz Evangelical 
church’ and successive buildings on the same spot have borne 
that name to the present day. The family donated an organ, 
hauled from Milwaukee, about 1852. The first parsonage 
was built alongside the church in that year. 

The ‘Sauk mission’ was included within the newly formed 
Wisconsin conference in 1856. The latter held a meeting at 
the Ragatz church in May, 1858, and the Rev. Oswald 
Ragatz, author of the above narrative, and the Rev. N. 
Schuck were then appointed pastors over the Sauk circuit 
™ Esch was sent from the Illinois conference to take charge of this ‘Sauk 
mission.’ His two-volume diary, covering July, 1851, to July, 1855, has been loaned 
to the state historical society by his daughter, Mrs. Theodore Faville of Madison. 
Fritsche employed it in writing his Evangelische Gemeinschaft (Letter to me 
under date of June 7, 1922). Frequent references to the Ragatz family appear 
in its pages. Interestingly enough, his granddaughter Janet became one of my 
students at the George Washington university some seventy-five years later. 
Each family had lost track of the other and only memory of the other name had 
survived in either case. Esch’s exploit in killing a timber wolf in Bartholomew 
Ragatz’ barnyard with an axe one evening was still discussed in my boyhood. 


He died at Sparta in 1909. Rev. Gustav Fritsche, so often referred to in these 
pages, preached his funeral service. 


"The district under his jurisdiction included Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
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which had 200 members. Rev. Gustav Fritsche, historian 
of the Wisconsin conference, was a guest of Bartholomew 
Ragatz for this gathering and was ordained at that time.“ 

The second Ragatz church, a handsome stone structure, 
was erected in 1875 at a cost of $3,800. It was struck by 
lightning and burned in 1904 but was rebuilt and rededicated 
on October 30 of the same year. A second stone parsonage, 
dating from 1868, was replaced by a modern third one in 
1921. 

Bartholomew Ragatz served both as a church officer and 
as town assessor after local government was instituted. Save 
during the first trying months, he never regretted having left 
Switzerland. A letter of December 16, 1849, declares: “The 
sacrifice has been worth while as our children’s and our chil- 
dren’s children’s futures are now assured’; one of January 9, 
1851, states that he would not return were all Tamins given 
him; in another of March 12, 1853, he writes: ‘Here we have 
found peace, contentment, spiritual ease, and prosperity. 
America has become our home.’® A new, spacious home 
(still standing) was built adjacent to the parsonage in 1875, 
across the road from the old homestead. Bartholomew Ragatz 
died on September 20, 1859, of ailments originating in his 
exposure to storm seventeen years before. His wife, Agnes, 
died on September 24, 1876. Both lie buried in the Ragatz 
church cemetery. Husband and wife alike lived to see his 
prediction of a well-peopled prairie and rail communication 
with the outer world come true.” 

The Ragatz estate passed to my grandfather Thomas. 
Following his death early in 1890, it was sold to Erhardt 


™ Letters to me under date of February 13 and March 18, 1922. 

™ These letters are in my possession. 

* The Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien railroad reached Spring Green in 
1856. 























RAGATZ CHURCH, 1935 
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Accola,” who in turn sold it to William Meyer. It is now 
in possession of the latter’s oldest son, Milton. By the third 
generation, every male Ragatz had withdrawn from the 
soil and all have been professional men since. Members of 
the family are today found throughout the United States 
and but few continue to inhabit the Wisconsin valley. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the building of the stone 
church was celebrated in 1925."* The ninetieth anniversary 
of the opening of regular services by ordained clergymen at 
the Ragatz homestead was commemorated by a series of 
meetings at the Ragatz church from August 9 to 12, 1934.”° 


Several members of the family were in attendance.—L.J.R. 
™ His daughter Maude and I graduated from the Prairie du Sac high school 


together in 1914. 


* An account (with fllustration of the church) will be found in the Sauk 
County News of Prairie du Sac for November 12 of that year. 


” Particulars, with the same illustration, appear in the Sauk County News 
for August 9 and 16, 1934, 


EXCERPTS FROM A WHALER’S DIARY—Continued 


Thursday May 4° 1837 During the night had a 
Breese and this morning are running along side Porters 
[Porter’s] Island. 8 oclock lower away the Starboard 
and Waist Boats and made a landing, while the ship 
dropped down to Leward some 10 or 15 miles to an anchor- 
age, by 12 o’clock had Five large Terrapin of a Superior 
size to those on Charles two of them weighing above 500 Ib 
by all calculation, after landing them on board ship we again 
put off in three boats, and after laying on our oars all night 
in consequence of low tide, landed at day light next morn- 
ing 

Friday May 5. 1837 Continued our Search for 
Terrapin found 3 besides one of a good Size which was 
disposed of by us for Breakfast on the Spot this day 
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will probably finish our search at Porters Island. 

Saturday May 6. 1837 ... putting off towards 
James Island to the Westward of Breakfast Island which 
we reached soon after 9 o’clock.... 

Sunday May 7° 1837 This morning at 10 o’clock 
dropped an anchor, on the other side James Island from 
where we were yesterday, within 44 a Mile of a fine low 
Sand Beach, the Starboard Boat returned at 2 o’clock from 
Buccaniers Bay having procured five Terrapin of the Na- 
tives, and bargained for Fifty more. those upon this Island 
are not so large by one half as those procured from 
Porters. ... 

Monday May 8” 1837. Put off in 3 Boats the Lar- 
board Waist and Bow at 3 o’clock for Terrapin this morning, 
after about 8 miles rowing to Watsons [Watson’s] Creek 
drawed our boats upon the Beach, and put off up the country 
83 miles, we succeeded well this day notwithstanding the ex- 
treme heat in the middle of the Day we had twenty five 
mostly all of a large size down to the Beach by 3 o'clock, 
and put off shore for the ship which we reached in an hour. 
The Captain with the Starboard Boat has twenty two more, 
collected from the Beach at Buccaniers Bay, but with far 


less trouble and labour they were brought down to him 
at the trifle of 50 cents a piece 
Tuesday May 9.1837 ... put off again as yesterday 


for Terrapin, we returned to the ship Sun half an hour high 
having gathered 30 this day and all of a good size 
Thursday May 11. 1837 Two Boats for Terrapin 
put off at day light for Watsons Creek the Ltarboard [sic] 
and Waist, while the Starboard and Bow Boats have gone 
to Buccaniers Bay and brought off 32 Terrapin. The ex- 
pedition to Watsons creek returned at Sun down for the 
last time previous to weighing anchor with 20 Terrapin. 
A Volcano burst out from North head Albemarle Island 
distant about 50 miles, which has been burning for the last 
two days, giving an appearance in the night especially well 
worth the attention of those who are disposed to observe the 
extraordinary scene, there is nothing to be seen this eve- 
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ning except a dark Cloud of smoke ascending, the Lava hav- 
ing ceased to flow and the flame apparently extinguished. 

Friday May 12. 1837 Weighed our anchor from 
James Island and got under way at 8 o'clock. After Break- 
fast put most of our Terrapin under hatches keeping but 
a few upon Deck for present use. 12 o’clock spoke the 
ship Eliza Adams of Fairhaven Mass. same ship spoken 
January 26... . she has taken 650 Blls Sperm Oil, while 
we have during the same time (bad luck to us) taken but 
20 bbs. ... 

Saturday May 13. 1837 Passed the Rock Rondondo 
[Rodondo] about 3 o’clock this morning, . . . 12 o’clock are 
fast getting into Lee Bay where there are supposed to be 
Whales, .... 

Monday May 15. 18387 ... 4 o'clock 2 ships hove in 
sight to windward, between us and the northerly part of 
Narborough Island, said to be good whaling ground where 
we now are 

Tuesday May 16. 1837 ... at sun down Whales dis- 
covered in great numbers blowing and breaching out of 
water, and not far off 


Wednesday June 28. 1837 ... saw the spout of 4 
Fin Back Whales. ... Saw the Spout of 2 Fin Back Whales 
Saturday July 1, 1837 ... 7 o'clock saw the Spout 


of 4 Fin Back Whales. 12 o’clock saw 3 Hump Back 
Whales, .... 

Friday July 7, 1837 ... 10 o'clock saw the spout of 
one Fin Back Whale 11 o'clock saw about 20 Whales in 
different directions Longitude 82° 47” latter part fresh 
Breese from the N.W. Lattitude 25° 40” 

Saturday July 8" 1837 To day very disagreeable, 
wet and cold and Light winds 10 o’clock saw 4 Whales. 
12 o’clock Longitude 79° 39’ .... Main land about 5 degrees 
to the Eastward. 

Sunday July 9. 1837 No wind this morning but 
lying in a perfect calm. at 14 past 9 o’clock saw 3 Whales. 
As we supposed a Hump Back a Fin Back and a Sperm 
Whale, and as soon as the Sperm Whale was within the 
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distance of about a mile we lowered away the Larboard 
Waist and Bow Boats in pursuit, there was every prospect 
of getting the Sperm Whale as he was going to windward 
very slow, first his head and then his hump alternately ap- 
pearing, and then he would throw up a beautiful white 
spout, by which he was more particularly distinguished 
from that of either of the others. we came up quite near 
him, but Oh! fatal delusion the Whale disappeared from 
our sight Just before we reached him, though we were going 
with the speed of a Locomotive, we have not had the sight of 
him since, consequently to our great disapointment no 
Whale Near one o’clock before the return of the Boats 
having rowed at least 20 miles with no wind to favor us. 
4 o'clock discovered no Whales but a light Breese springing 
up are enabled to keep the ship S.S.W. wind light from 
South East. Longitude 74° 

Monday July 10. 1837 ... 2 o’clock saw the spout 
of Whales, at 4 o'clock passed two of the Hump Back 
species. ... 

Saturday July 22° 1837 Another calm during the 
night which continues throughout this day, but soon after 
Breakfast Black Fish were descried from Mast head, and 
they were soon seen in great numbers around the ship we 
lowered all the Boats and commenced an indiscriminate 
pursuit, and such a scampering there never was known be- 
fore. The Starboard got 2, the Larboard 2. Waist none (but 
succeeded in killing a large Sun Fish. and the Bow Boat 
one after chasing the remainder until past 11 o’clock we 
came on board made fast our fish and took dinner and have 
been employed this latter part in stripping off the Blubber 
which will Yield us several Barrells Oil, shall not Boil out 
until Monday morning at Sun down have all Sail Set. 

Sunday July 23° 1837. Continual Calm last night with 
hardly a breath of air stirring. Main Land in sight a short 
time before Sun set but it being thick and cloudy this morn- 
ing it cannot be seen 12 o'clock a light Breese springing 
up discovered Land to the eastward weather chilly 
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Monday July 24° 1837. Took a fine Breese very early 
this morning and although the Tops of the Andes Moun- 
tains covered with their eternal snows are distinctly visible 
at day break Yet the distance is so great, up to Sun down we 
were distant 10 miles from Land employed during the 
day in boiling out our Black Fish which yields us only 8 
barrells, a miserable pittance for the labor of getting it... . 

Tuesday July 25. 1837. Far from the sight of Land 
this morning, and the air more chilly than I have Yet seen, 
our Lattitude is 28° 08’ ... Saw the Spout of 5 or 6 
Whales going very rapidly to the Southward. .. . 

Wednesday July 26" 1837 Ten months out this day 
and only 175 Barrels Oil of all descriptions, Miserable Busi- 
ness this! Bad luck for Whalers! In the course of another 
month our Captain expects to get them in great numbers in- 
tending to cruise between 36° to 46° for some 3 or 4 months, 
as soon as we shall come out of Talcuhauna ['Talcahuno| 
which is Our next recruiting position, saw a few scattering 
Whales to day, .. . 

Wednesday August 9" 1837 ... 7 o’clock saw the 
Spout of 5 Whales going to the Northward 10 o'clock a 
Brigg hove in sight going the same direction perhaps bound 
to Valparaiso 12 o’clock having made Lattitude enough 
to reach Talcahuano. . . . 

Thursday August 10" 1837 .. . we find we are about 
20 miles to the Northward of Talcahuano, . . . employed 
during the Fore part preparing Casks for Water, .. . 

Friday August 11° 1837 .. . remain within 6 or 7 
miles of Talcahuano expecting a Breese before morning to 
bring us close in before dropping anchor among the ships 
in here are the Logan of Nantucket 2000 Blls Oil bound 
home. The Virginia Capt Luce of New Bedford 600 Blls 
Oil to take another season upon the Right Whale ground 
the Plough Boy of New Bedford 2000 Bills, also bound for 
another cruise the coming season 

Saturday August 12" 1837 Dropped our anchor 
about 10 o’clock last evening in 6 fathom Water within a 
Mile of Talcahuano, this morning were visited by the Cap- 
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tain of the Port who acts as American Consul. . . . 9 o’clock 
took a raft of water Casks on shore, .. . 

The first appearances of Talcahuano are not very fav- 
ourable, it is considered one of the lowest of Spanish Ports in 
point of Elegance of Buildings, on cleanliness and chastity 
of its inhabitants. The number of Ships and Briggs in port 
here are 17 mostly French and with the exception of 2 or 
3 bound to cruise the coming Season. . . . letters were re- 
ceived by one of our crew (for the first time) from home 
by the ship Beaver of Hudson which sailed two months after 
the Columbia, she came in here and went to Valparaiso where 
she was condemned by the Spanish Authorities, she brought 
the only news we have had since we left home 

Wednesday August 16" 1837 No liberty to day. 
but rafted off about 130 Blls Water making our supply 
good, . . . there appears to be no fruit in here in abundance, 
a few Hickory Nuts and Apples are pretty much all that are 
brought on Board and those in small quantities, we get Milk 
every morning brought off to us in any quantity, and Fresh 
Beef of an excellent quality, superior I think to that at home, 
the fields are some of the best pasture Land in the World, 
we shall probably go a wooding to-morrow. . . . 

Thursday August 17" 1837 Took off Potatoes and 
Beef this morning, also sent one Boat for Wood about 4 
miles up the Beach... . 

Friday August 25° 18387 ... This morning the Capt 
of the Port gave an order requiring all Capts of ships in the 
Port of Talcahuano to appear before him, the reason of 
which is to inform them of an Embargo having been laid by 
the Spanish authorities on all ships now in Port for the space 
of 10 or 15 days on account of War having broke out be- 
tween Peru and Chili 

Thursday Sept. 7° 1887 With a light Breese at 
10 o'clock we got prepared for Sailing, . . . the place I am 
as sick of as it is posible for one to be and our Capt. took the 


first opportunity of getting his papers which he was not able 
to do until to day 
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Tuesday Sept 12° 1837 ...10 o'clock saw the 
Spout of great numbers of Hump Backs and Fin Back 
Whales spouting in all directions, did not lower the Boats. 

Sunday Sept. 17" 1837 ... 7 o’clock discovered a 
school Sperm Whales to windward. 8 o’clock lowered away 
the Larboard and Bow Boats in pursuit, 11 o’clock the 
Boats returned unsuccessful the Whales having gone far to 
windward. ... 

Thursday Sept. 21° 18387 Fresh Breeses still con- 
tinue, . . . Whales also are seen to Blow, . . . Breese in- 
creasing run close into the Island of Chilloe [Chiloé] 5 miles 
from S‘’.Carlos Lattitude 41° 41".... 

Saturday Sept. 23° 1837 ... saw 2 Right Whales 
within a ships length of us feeding, or rather lying without 
any regard to the ship which had in all probability Just run 
over them. We soon made shift to drive them off, if we did 
not get one, four Boats were in pursuit until they became so 
gallied that they soon left us behind, it rained all the time 
the Boats were down or they would not have escaped so 
easily, ... 

Sunday Sept 24° 18387 ... 444 o’clock discovered a 
Sail to Windward. 5 o’clock another hove in sight, and at 
5% o’clock still another, the first Sail we spoke was the 
French Barque Eliza, . . . the Barque had 2 Whales boil- 
ing and making more than 150 barrells. . . . 

Thursday Sept 28" 1837 ... 11 o'clock discovered 
a Sail as far as the eye can reach on our weather quar- 
ter 12% o'clock 6 or 7 Whales in sight spouting in all 
directions lowered the Waist Bow and Starboard Boats, 
came on Board again at 2 o’clock with no success. .. . 

Friday Sept. 29° 1837 .. . came up with Main Land 
this morning in about Lattitude 45° South, there are plenty 
of Whales all around us. 7 o’clock lowered the Waist, Bow 
and Starboard Boats and continued the chase until 10 
o’clock, we again came on Board the ship with no suc- 
ere 

Sunday October 1" 1837. Set all sail at an early hour 
and soon after saw a Right Whale along side of the ship, and 
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a very small one it proved to be, hardly worth taking. The 
Waist and Larboard Boats were the only ones that were 
lowered, both of which made fast, and in fifteen minutes had 
him turned up, we were some miles from the Ship at this 
time, 10 o’clock we had him alongside, 4 o’clock have the 
Blubber all stowed away under hatches, shall commence 
boiling to-morrow if pleasant. .. . 

Tuesday October 3° 1887 Commenced boiling out 
at day light, . . . lowered away all the Boats in pursuit of 
8 Sperm Whales, put on board at 4 o’clock without having 
made fast to any 6 o'clock saw 3 Right Whales low- 
ered the Starboard and Larboard Boats the former fast- 
ened to one of 60 Blls, and after killing in 5 minutes time he 
sunk and took out all their line, Sun down still boiling out. 

Wednesday Oct 4° 1837 Set all Sail at day light 
and soon saw 5 or 6 Whales blowing in different directions, 
7 o'clock lowered away all the Boats, none made fast except 
the Bow Boat, although the Larboard Boat had a fine chance, 
the Starboard and Waist Boats after chasing another loose 
whale a short time without getting fast, soon turned our 
attention to the fast Whale of the Bow Boat, and after 
pursuing until 11 o’clock could not succeed in fastening, 
the Whale run full 10 miles to Leward when he took all their 
Line and escaped. 11% o’clock the Boats all came on Board, 
but the Whale is still seen at times from the Ship, the Whale 
was a very large one could not make less than 100 Bills. 
Y past 12 o’clock again had sight of the same whale he 
was considerably slow and had 2 Irons sticking to his back 
beside 150 fathom of Tow Line lowered away the Boats, 
and lost him between 3 and 4 o’clock came on Board 
41 lowered away the Larboard and Waist Boats the Whale 
again coming in sight and chased until sun down un- 
successful as usual our only recourse was to come on 
Board without him... . 

Friday October 6" 1837 .. . 7 o’clock lowered away 
the Larboard and Waist boats, the Larboard succeeded in 
fastening with 2 Irons to a very large Right Whale, who 
soon run out 200 fathoms of Line, and the Whale was no 
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longer to be seen, 1042 o’clock lowered away again all the 
Boats and pursued in different directions until 12 o’clock 
without any success, about 2 o’clock the Waist Boat fastened 
with one Iron to a very large Right Whale, but he did not 
run far before the Iron drew, the Whale going to wind- 
ward = we came on board at 12 past 3 o’clock. Whales still 
in sight at 4 o'clock. 

Saturday Oct 7° 1837 | Good luck begins to crown 
our efforts, at day light the wind was light, and cloudy 
overhead not till 10 o’clock did we see Whales so near 
that we could venture to lower the Boats for them. We 
were soon fast to 3 different Whales which proved rather too 
much for 4 Boats to manage, after a variety of skirmishing 
and giving battle in grand style, we succeeded in getting 2 
Whales, the Bow Boat having been stove in through the 
Bow had them turned up 10 miles from the ship at 
3% o'clock, by this it had become a perfect calm, and it 
was not until 2 hours past midnight that we could get them 
alongside Well glad to improve a few hours in some- 
thing like repose all hands were ordered below until 
day light 

Sunday October 8" 1837 ‘This day the weather 
proving excellent we had nothing to hinder all hands work- 
ing hard and try and secure our Blubber not knowing how 
soon a change in the weather might deprive us of it, the hide 
was stripped off and secured under the hatches an hour after 
Sun down in good order not to commence boiling out un- 
till to-morrow they prove good sized and fat. 

Monday Oct 9“ 1837. Commenced boiling out early 
with a somewhat increased Breese with close reefed Top 
Sails and Fore Sail, it raining at times and the weather 
squally. saw 5 or 6 Right Whales close by the ship, but 
did not lower the Boats for them. 

Tuesday Oct 10° 1837. Coming on very briskly with 
boiling out. . . . lowered away the Larboard, Starboard 
and Waist Boats in pursuit of several Right Whales, the 
Boats of a New London Ship were also upon the same chase, 
but did not succeed this day. they came on board from 
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them we had some Tobacco, an article our ship is now 
destitute of altogether 

Wednesday Oct 11” 1837. . . . our Oil more than half 
Boiled out, no Whales in sight... . 

Thursday Oct. 12" 1837 Heavy Gales of wind 
through the day, stowed down into the Lower Hold about 
70 Bills of our Oil... . 

Friday Oct 13" 1837. Cooled off — Boiling last eve- 
ning the two making about 170 Blls. saw and spoke by signal 
the French Barque Eliza this afternoon. . . . 

Saturday Oct 14" 1837. Finished off breaking out 
and stowing down, . . . there were 177 Blls stowed down in 
all, latter part squally and heavy swells running high. Lat- 
titude by a correct Observation 45° 57” South. 

Thursday Oct 19. 1837 Wind from the Southward 
this morning with a fresh but steady Breese, course North 
West. a large ship in sight 6 o’clock made Sail, and soon 
after saw Whales. blowing in 2 different directions, but it 
was not until 4% past 11 that three Whales (which proved 
Sperm were close enough when we lowered the Boats and 
had one of them turned up, and towed along side of the 
ship by 2 o’clock the Larboard Boat first made fast after 
which the Starboard Waist and Bow Boats helped lance 
him until he spouted thick Blood. 38 o’clock a French 
Whaler the Duc D’Orleans just passed and spoke us Sun 
down have all the blubber under hatches, and the head 
hoisted on Deck entire. . . . 

Friday Oct. 20° 1837. Did not do much this day ex- 
cept get the blubber cut into pieces it rained pretty much 
all day; saw the spout of a Whale at a short distance, but 
did not lower the Boats 

Saturday Oct 21" 1837 This Morning started the 
works and commenced Boiling. 7 o’clock lowered away the 
Starboard Larboard and Bow Boats, but came on Board 
again at 9 o'clock set all sail and are in pursuit of them. 
. . . the Whales going much faster than we could pull 12 
o'clock Main Land but a few miles distant, saw this after- 
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noon a school of Sperm Whales, but did not Lower, plenty 
of Whales about at Sun down 

Sunday Oct 221837 Continue boiling with a light 
Breese, Main Land all around us in every direction. 10 
o’clock discovered a French Whale Boat coming to our ship 
from Land which proved to be one of two Boats lost by a 
French Bark in the Fog six days since, they have had noth- 
ing to eat except shells from the rocks, they had the good 
luck to kill the Whale they were in pursuit of, and laid by 
him all night until morning when they were compelled re- 
luctantly to cut from him. 2 o’clock lowered the Starboard, 
Larboard and Bow Boats for a Right Whale, the ship finally 
run over and gallied the Whale 4 o’clock came on board, 
. . . finished Boiling the Whale making 46 Blis Sperm Oi! 

Tuesday Oct 24° 1837 Heavy Gales continue all 
this day, employed in stowing down Oil, discovered Right 
Whales at several times to day, also a Sail in sight all day 
until Sun down, do not know what she may be has up 
main Royal Yard, sun down our Oil all in the lower hold, 
shortened sail for the night, blowing heavy Gales of wind 
from the Northward, with Main land in sight to the West- 
ward. 

Thursday Oct 26" 1837. ... 12 o’clock 2 Ships in 
sight Calm this latter part. 6 o’clock 4 ships in sight,:. . . 

Friday Oct 27° 1837 Made all Sail this morning 
with a light Breese from the Southward 10 o’clock saw 
and spoke the French Ship Louisa, who took the Boats 
crew of Frenchmen who came to us five days since, having 
heard nothing of their ship since. . . sun down 10 Ships in 
sight, a very novel sight on the Whale ground sun down 
spoke the French Ship Ferdinand with 1800 Blls Oil. 17 
months out. 

Saturday Oct 28" 1837 Running under double 
Reefed Top Sails and Fore Sail Whales in sight for 
which we lowered the Larboard and Bow Boats before 
Breakfast, came up very close to one Right Whale but did 
not fasten, wind very fresh up to 12 o’clock with some rain, 
spoke the French Ship Cologne which took a Whale this 
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morning in sight from our ship. 7 Sail in sight from our 
Decks, latter part fresh Gales of wind, run close in towards 
Main Land. 

Monday Oct 30" 1837 Soon after making Sail saw 
Whales in all directions 5 ships in sight 3 Boiling. 8 
o'clock came up to 2 Right Whales lowered the Lar- 
board and Bow Boats and soon after the Waist Boat. the 
Larboard Boat had the fortune of the day, made fast to one 
which brought too, and enabled the other 3 Boats to help ma- 
terially in killing him, turned up at 10 o’clock had him 
along side at 1 o’clock and finished cutting him in at 8 
o'clock p.m. weather remains fine and favourable with a 
light Breese from the westward, . . . 

Tuesday Oct 31° 1837. Day light 6 ships in sight, 3 
of which are Boiling spoke the Philip Tab of Bristol, 
R.I. 15 Months out 1700 Blls Oil, she spoke a French 
Ship a few days since off the Island of Mocha, who saw the 
John Wells of Newark. N.J. 4 months out 3 Whales 
along side the Philip Tab had Just caught 2 large Black 
Fish and Boiling out, we commenced Boiling out this morn- 
ing. 2 o’clock saw 3 Right Whale for which we lowered the 
Boats except the Bow Boat and after a fruitless pursuit re- 
turned to the ship at Sun down. Weather remains good 

Wednesday Nov’ 1” 1837. Continue Boiling, with a 
light Breese from the South East, from 9 to 11 o’clock low- 
ered away the Starboard Larboard and Waist Boats for 3 
Right Whales, the Starboard made fast to one and run out 
all their line. 12 o’clock again lowered the Bow, Waist, and 
Larboard, remained down until 2 o’clock they were go- 
ing quick. 3 o’clock lowered Bow and Larboard Boats the 
Whales again coming near the ship and pursued for 2 hours. 

Thursday Nov 2°1837 __ Finished boiling at 7 o’clock 
making 78 Barrells Fine Breese and set all Sail. Lat- 
titude 44° South. 12 o’clock 5 Right Whales in Sight low- 
ered the Larboard Waist and Bow Boats, but were going too 


fast to be overtaken, came on Board at 5 o’clock tired and 
fatigued... . 
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Friday Nov’ 3°1837 Towards Sun rise heavy Gales 
of wind which continued all day, . . . busily employed in 
stowing down 12 o’clock Saw a Right Whale close to us, 
lowered the Larboard boat but could not get on, one Sail 
in sight to windward. 

Sunday Nov 5” 1837. Running an easterly direction 
during the night Main Land again in sight at day 
light 7 o'clock shook out the reefs and set all sail with 
3 ships in sight 10% o'clock discovered a large school 
Sperm Whales when first seen from mast head they were 
at the distance of 3 miles, all the Boats were lowered in pur- 
suit, scarce half an hour before we came up and brought 
them too the Bow and Starboard Boats fastning first, and 
the Larboard and Waist soon followed, each one was fast to 
separate Whales, the Bow Boat and Larboard soon got 
their lines so tangled they were oblidged to cut them and 
fasten to others. 3 Irons also of the Waist Boat drew from 
2 different Whales, but not before they were seen to spout 
thick Blood the other 3 Boats each killed their Whale and 
the ship picked them up at % past 3 having been out 444 
hours, the remainder to the number of 30 or 40 run to Le- 
ward towards Land. 7'2 o’clock have the heads taken in 
upon deck and the blubber secured under hatches, . . . 

Monday Nov 6” 1837 Fresh Breeses but squally, 
commenced Boiling at 7 o’clock 12 o'clock there were 
seven ships in sight 6 of them Boiling saw Whales 3 or 
4 times but did not lower the Boats. .. . 

Tuesday Nov 7, 1837 Fresh Gales of wind, and 
rain during the morning, about 2 past 8 o’clock being 200 
miles from Land, experienced a very heavy shock of an 
Earthquake, which continued about 3 minutes with a very 
sensible, heavy, motion, the sensation on board ship was as 
if she was running hard upon sand or rocks. 2 ships in sight, 
running a southeasterly course with the wind from the South 
west make but slow progress in Boiling on account of 
the weather. . .. cooled off Boiling on account of the 
violence of the Gale. 
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Thursday. Nov’ 9" 1837. . . stowing down, which we 
completed before 4 o’clock making 47 Blls Sperm Oil. . . . 

Friday Nov 10° 1837 ... at % past 3 o'clock felt 
another severe shock of an Earthquake being about 40 miles 
from Land. no Whales seen to day 

Saturday Nov 11” 1837 ... 11 o’clock lowered the 
Boats for Sperm Whales, but after pulling 2 hours could 
not come up with them, and came on Board. South Latti- 
tude 44°... 

Sunday Nov 12” 1837 ... saw 2 Right Whales, so 
near that the Capt allowed the Larboard Boat to lower, 
which made fast but before the Waist Boat could lower to 
their assistance the Iron drew and he escaped. 

Monday Nov 13” 1837 ... not much doing today, 
hardly any one on deck, having experienced one of the 
heaviest Gales of wind this side of Cape Horn. 

Saturday Nov 18. 1837 Wind very light and 
nearly calm all day about 6 o’clock discovered 3 Right 
Whales about 3 miles to Leward, lowered the Boats again, 
the Larboard made fast first, and also the Waist Boat, this 
Whale was remarkable for the ease with which he was killed, 
he lay and spouted thick Blood for about an hour without 
hardly any resistence, we had him towed alongside by 11 
o’clock at 4 o’clock have the Blubber all under hatches 

Monday Nov 20. 1837 Finished off Boiling and 
cooled down at 12 o’clock, Blowing fresh . . . shall stow 
down 60 Barrells. 

Monday Nov 27" 1837 — Light Breese this morning 
with a shift of Wind to the Westward. Main Land in sight, 
. . . 5 o'clock lowered all the Boats and pursued 2 Hump 
Back Whales, which were seen Breaching for some time 
previous many miles to Windward the Starboard Boat 
made fast and run out their line before the other Boats came 
up, the Waist Boat next fastened to the same Whale and 
were towed some miles until the Whale sounding they were 
oblidged to cut their Line loosing about 5 fathoms. but not 
before we took up the Line of the Starboard Boat and se- 
cured all except 10 fathoms. the Larboard and Bow Boats 
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did not fasten and well probably for them that they did not, 
the sea was running very high, and they would have had to 
cut or loose their Lines in consequence, as it was we were 
all drenched to the skin when we came on Board and reefed 
Top Sails 

Tuesday Nov 28" 1837. To day we are in the Lat- 
titude of 47° South, ... 

Tuesday Dec 5° 1837 Another Gale of wind last 
night. . . . Land all around us at Sun down but we can 
carry no sail... . 

Friday Dec 8" 1837 ... Lattitude 47°19" ... saw 
Whales at sun down. 


[T'o be concluded] 





BOOK NOTES 


Ulysses S. Grant, Politician. By William B. Hesseltine (Dodd, 
Mead and company, New York, 1935). 480 pp. $4.00. 

This is a book which no student of American political history may 
hereafter neglect. It obviously represents years of patient, devoted 
source study resulting in a uniformly perspicuous and interesting nar- 
rative of the more significant events of a troubled period. There is 
virility in the treatment, piquancy in the style. For the most part, also, 
the judgments of men and incidents show a keen and true insight on the 
author’s part. There is, to be sure, a certain amount of psycho-analysis 
that fails to convince, and the author has not wholly escaped the biog- 
rapher’s besetting temptation to make his subject the yardstick for the 
measurement of all other characters that come into the story. But, after 
all, Grant the politician was Mr. Hesseltine’s subject, and the reader 
is furnished excellent and ample means of determining what manner of 
man he was. Grant and his age live in these pages for anyone who will 
read with discrimination. 

The book shows the usual number of typographical errors and some 
slips of the proofreader, but these do not mar one’s genuine pleasure in 
reading it. 

JosePH SCHAFER 


John Lind of Minnesota. By George M. Stephenson (University of 
Minnesota press, Minneapolis, 1935). 398 pp. 

This is the story, based on adequate source material, and well 
handled, of how an immigrant Swedish boy, early handicapped by the 
loss of a hand, grew to be the most generally trusted and admired citizen 
of Minnesota. Thrice elected to congress as a Republican, he was later 
thrice nominated for the governorship by a fusion of Democrats, Popu- 
lists, and Silver Republicans, and only escaped later nominations by his 
absolute refusal to run. He was elected governor in 1898, with little 
effort on his part. His defeat in 1900, it was generally conceded, was 
due to a political trick. 

Through the influence of Bryan, whom Lind greatly admired, he 
was named Wilson’s personal representative in Mexico during the trying 
days of 1913 and 1914, On this phase of recent history the book sheds 
much light. 

Ambitious, well skilled in practical politics, Lind managed at all 
times to retain a high degree of independence, and he commanded through- 
out the respect not only of his followers but also of his adversaries. 

Professor Stephenson has not only written an excellent biography 
of a man, but he has also given a very good account of the practical as- 
pects of a political battle in a very interesting period. No Wisconsin 
reader can fail to recognize the resemblance of that battle to the one 
fought by La Follette in our own state about the same time. 

Grorcre WaGNER 
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Chapters in Frontier History: Research Studies in the Making of 
the West. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J., Ph.D. (Science and Culture 
series, Bruce publishing company, Milwaukee, 1984). 188 pp. $2.50. 

Father Garraghan, research professor of history, Loyola university, 
Chicago, is but following in the wake of the missionaries of his order, 
who in the seventeenth century were the first historians of the West. A 
careful scholar his earliest chapters deal with the French period in Vin- 
cennes and Chicago and the early trans-Mississippi. He is especially 
successful in tracing the mission on the site of St. Louis, two generations 
before the settlement of Laclede and Chouteau. The chapter on the 
‘Trappists of Monks Mound’ is of interest to Wisconsin readers, since 
the first entries in the records of St. Gabriel’s church at Prairie du 
Chien in 1817 are by one of that order, Father Dunand. The author 
mentions Dunand’s work, but does not state that he remained in the West, 
when the Trappists in 1814 abandoned their convent opposite St Louis. 
The final chapters deal with the missionary work of Father Point and 
De Smet in the far West. The book as a whole is a contribution to church 
and missionary history from the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, 
and from Indiana to Idaho. We hope for more chapters from Father 
Garraghan’s scholarly pen. 


Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809-1816, edited by Louis B. Ewbank 
and Dorothy L. Riker (Indiana Historical Collections, xx, Indiana his- 


torical bureau, Indianapolis, 1934). 923 pp. 

Although of less value to Wisconsin students than the previous vol- 
umes, Laws of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1800, and Laws of In- 
diana Territory, 1801-1809 (both published by the Illinois state his- 
torical library), since Wisconsin ceased in 1809 to be a part of In- 
diana territory, yet the care with which the laws are arranged and the 
introductions on territorial legislation are commendable. The original 
volumes of the statutes are rare and much scattered. This compilation 
will be of much use. 


R. D. B.’s Procession. By Ralph D. Blumenfeld (Macmillan com- 
pany, New York, 1985). 285 pp. $2.50. 

The publication recently of this interesting book by a famous London 
editor is of especial interest to Wisconsin readers since its editor was 
Wisconsin-born. A native of Watertown, seventy years ago, Blumenfeld 
began his journalistic career in New York, where he reported for James 
Gordon Bennett of the Herald. Later he went to London, where as editor 
of the Express his name, or rather initials, are widely known. This is 
his second book of reminiscences and is richer and more amusing than 
the earlier volume. As a journalist he has come in contact with all the 
great of the world, and they here appear in his pages, from Gladstone to 
Buffalo Bill. His anecdotes of Kitchener, Lloyd-George, Cecil Rhodes, 
Bismarck, Edison, Carnegie, Coolidge, and scores of others are juicy 
morsels for modern readers. It is said that R. D. B. remembers his early 
Wisconsin life with great gusto. 
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More serious, if less entertaining, biographical sketches are found 
in the latest volume, xvi, of the Dictionary of American Biography, 
edited by Dumas Malone, published by Scribner’s. The Wisconsin figures 
noted in this volume from ROB to SEW are the following statesmen and 
diplomats: Gilbert E. Roe, partner of the elder La Follette; Horace 
Rublee, editor of Milwaukee Sentinel, and minister to Switzerland; 
Jeremiah Rusk, governor, secretary of agriculture, Wisconsin’s delight- 
ful ‘Uncle Jerry’; Philetus Sawyer, lumberman and senator; and Carl 
Schurz, not Wisconsin’s alone, but of national and international fame. 
The authors listed in this volume are O. E. Rélvaag and Ole Rynning of 
the Norwegian tradition; Frank Severance, whom Wisconsin loaned to 
Buffalo, New York; and Eliza Scidmore, who lived for the most part in 
Japan. Professional men appearing include Justice Edward Ryan, 
sympathetically described by Chief Justice Rosenberry; Albert and 
Rollin D. Salisbury, famous educators; Nicholas Senn, surgeon; and 
Simon Saenderl and F. A. Schmidt, clergymen. Finally, as heirs of the 
French period, we note Joseph Rolette and Daumont St. Lusson. The 
contributors include Professors W. J. Chase, Einar Haugen, Willard G. 


Bleyer, F. L. Paxson, Superintendent Schafer, Research Associate Kel- 
logg, and others. 


William F. (‘Bill’) Hooker, Milwaukee’s most colorful journalist- 
historian, is out with a new Old-Time Milwaukee and Men Who Helped 


to Make It Great. It is called ‘Centennial Number, 18385-1935.’ This 
forty-page brochure contains many items of personal and episodical in- 
terest such as only a virile newspaperman of long experience in the Mil- 
waukee field could assemble for permanent preservation. Needless to 
add, every page is interesting. 


The department of agriculture and markets issued as bulletin no. 160 
a comprehensive pamphlet, Wisconsin Looks Forward. The illustrations 
are unusual and most illustrative. The pamphlet opens with a brief 
historical sketch embracing the 800 years from Nicolet’s discovery 
to Governor La Follette’s second election. There is a section on geology, 
a page on climate and soils. As would be expected, agriculture claims 
the chief portion of the pamphlet, and Wisconsin’s products are ranked 
and compared with other states. Industry is summarized; waterways, 
forestry, and highways are described; conservation and recreation make 
a valuable portion of this well prepared and very informative bulletin. 


Luther Valley, 90th Anniversary is a small booklet issued by the 
executive committee of the Bergh confirmation reunion, August 26, 1934. 
It contains historical material on the Norwegian emigration, especially 
that which settled in Rock county, Wisconsin. The pictures of the first 
church and parsonage, the latter built in 1846, and biographical descrip- 
tions of the eight pastors who have served the church add to its historic 


value. Pastor J. A. Bergh confirmed over 400 persons, and these were 
called to the reunion herein noted. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


Few annual meeting was held October 17 in the society’s library; thirty- 

three members and four guests were present. Memorials were read 
for the late Burr W. Jones, curator. (See ante, xviii, 363.) The twelve 
curators whose terms had expired were reélected by unanimous vote. 
Fred L. Holmes of Madison was chosen to complete Judge Burr W. 
Jones’s term. Of the twenty-five local historical societies, eighteen sent 
reports. It was announced at the meeting that Louise Phelps Kellogg’s 
British Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest had been sent to the 
state printer, and will be ready for distribution in a few weeks. 


The following annual members have joined our ranks in the last 
quarter: Alfred L. Boerner, Milwaukee; Ruth G. Henderson, Madison; 
J. Homer Herriott, Madison; John A. Keelan, Milwaukee; C. L. Mar- 


quette, Appleton; Monday Wisconsin club, Fond du Lac; Bayrd Still, 
Milwaukee; Frank Winter, La Crosse. 


Professor Guy-Harold Smith, chairman of the department of geog- 
raphy in the Ohio state university, visited the library of our society to 


examine the map collection for a cartographical history of the Great 
American Desert. 


Charles M. Gates, formerly of the Minnesota historical society, 
now regional historian for the national parks service, visited the so- 
ciety in October in connection with the latter interest. 


NECROLOGY 


The following life members of the society have died: Bernard J. 
Halligan, Madison, September 28; Hon. George Heller, Sheboygan, 
August 23; John Joys, Milwaukee, September 9; Lucius W. Nieman, 
Milwaukee editor, founder of the Journal, October 1; F. L. Pierce, Mil- 
waukee, April 16; Carl A. Rudquist, Ashland, January 28; Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, Chicago, August 20; Dr. H. A. Sifton, Milwaukee, at Phoenix, 
Arizona, February 27; B. M. Sletteland, Pigeon Falls, August 16; 
George G. Sutherland, Janesville, September 8; Hon. Platt Whitman, 


Highland, September 11; Horace Bonser, Cincinnati, September, 1934 
(not before mentioned). 
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Among the annual members who have died were three professors in 
the university: R. E. N. Dodge, of the English department, August 30; 
Max Griebsch, of the German department, September 13; Willard G. 
Bleyer, of the Journalism department, October 31. Other members 
missing from our number are Levina Dietrichson, Plymouth, who died 
August 26; Willis H. Miner of Menasha, September 22; A. T. Newman, 
Bloomer, May 28; Rev. J. A. Riedl, Waukesha, August 3; Oscar J. 
Swennes, La Crosse, in August. 


ACCESSIONS 


A considerable addition to the papers of James R. Doolittle (see 
ante, xii, 118; xviii, 285) has been received from his grandson, John 
Pease. Those who followed the interesting biography of Doolittle in 
this magazine, volumes xvii and xviii, by James L. Sellers, will appre- 
ciate the value of this gift. It consists of Civil war and later correspon- 
dence, especially intimate family letters; diaries of 1886 to 1893; po- 
litical material of the 1880’s and 1890's; copies of his will, of addresses 
and articles; and some correspondence concerning his course during the 
reconstruction era. 


The papers of Dr. Otis Hoyt of Hudson, noted ante, xvii, 366, have 
received an additional donation from his granddaughter, Mrs. H. W. 
Dooley of Puerto Rico. The most valuable portion consists of Mexican 
war material, letters from Caleb Cushing, Dr. Hoyt’s chief in that war. 
Two boxes for holding ammunition came from this source to the museum. 


A copy of a journal written by David Brainard in an overland 
trip to California in connection with the Walworth county mutual mining 
company, organized in 1849 to search for gold, was presented by J. J. 
Phoenix of Delavan. The diary begins March 20, 1849, and gives brief 
entries until November 30. It is an excellent account of the transconti- 
nental trip via the southern route through Santa Fé and overland to San 
Diego. Brainard was one of the party from Delavan, of whom Lucius 
Fairchild wrote (California Letters, 24): ‘Mr. Sutherland has left us 
and gone by the way of Santa Fe with Harazsthy [sic] and three teams 
from Delavan.’ 


The papers of George Gale, founder of Galesville and its univer- 
sity (for which see ante, x, 342), have been augmented by material sent 
by Curator Sanford. It relates chiefly to the later life of Gale after 1855; 
the correspondence extends from 1844-92; there are two interesting 
account books, the first begun in Vermont. There are also letters on 
politics, on the university, and some Civil war material, when Gale was 
in the South for the sanitary commission. Considerable local history is 
found in these papers. 
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The diary of Charles H. Dickinson covering his military service as 
sergeant in Company E of the Twenty-second Wisconsin infantry, has 
been presented by his grandson, C. D. White of Edgerton. The diary is 
clearly written and covers the time from August 14, 1862, the date of 
enlistment, to June 28, 1865. This regiment was with Sherman on the 
march to the sea. The volume also contains addresses made by the 
veteran soldier at G.A.R. encampments. 


Half a hundred letters written between 1829 and 1859 to Aaron C. 
Nevius of western Pennsylvania and Ohio by friends in the farther West 
have been typed from the originals and given to the society by Mrs. 
Philo Buck of Madison. The letters are from pioneers of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Minnesota. Some of the correspondents from the 
last mentioned state were Mr. and Mrs. Abner S. Goddard and her 
sister Lucretia Fruit of Winona. Their papers are in the Orrin F. Smith 
collection of the Minnesota historical society. The Goddard papers have 
been photostated for our society in exchange for copies of the Nevius 
papers. One of these photostats is a diary of Abner S. Goddard at New 
Diggings in 1850. The exchange of these papers was arranged by 
Mary S. Foster of our staff. 


J. B. Gratiot of Shullsburg has presented a few letters belonging 
to the Gratiot and Sheldon families from 1818 to 1853. Some of the let- 
ters to Major John P. Sheldon, register of the Mineral Point land office, 
contain interesting political gossip. A letter from a student at Princeton 
college in 1849 is in this group. 


Miscellaneous biographical material with photographs and auto- 
graph letters of two authors, Gene Stratton Porter and Hamlin Garland, 
has been received from Fred L. Holmes, Madison. 


Letters of Leonard Dwight Hinkley of the Tenth Wisconsin vol- 
unteers written in 1863 and 1864 while a prisoner in Libby prison, 
with a number of other papers of that time, have been received from 
the estate of his widow who died recently at Waupun. 


John Keating Williams, a lawyer of Shullsburg, was a member of the 
state legislature in 1850 and chief clerk of the senate, 1852-58. His 
daughter has loaned us for copying two diaries covering the time from 
August, 1846 (the year he emigrated from Pennsylvania) to Novem- 
ber, 1853. Williams later was clerk of court and university regent in 
1876; he died at Shullsburg in 1882. His diaries reflect early political 
life and local history in the last years of the territory and the early 
years of the state. He also refers frequently to the work of his brother- 
in-law, Azel Ladd, state superintendent of public instruction, whose pa- 
pers are in our collection. (See ante, i, 444.) 
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The Historic American Buildings survey, whose work was noted 
ante, xviii, 100, has sent to be kept in our records the plans of several 
more buildings including the following: the Lowell Damon house, Wau- 
watosa; the Wade house, Greenbush (an early tavern); the Fratt house, 
Racine; the Blake house, Port Washington; the Brandt house, Milwau- 
kee; the Booth house, Saylesville; the Lain-Estburg house, Waukesha; 
the Dudley house, Madison (now the German house of the University 
of Wisconsin) ; the Octagon house, Watertown; the Henry Russell house, 
Rochester; the Harris cottage, Mineral Point; the James Fraser house, 
Honey Creek; the Wilcox house, De Pere. At Burlington four buildings 
were surveyed: Immaculate Conception church, Luther hall, the Mormon 
house, and the Meinhardt bank. St. Augustine’s church, New Diggings, 
and Odd Fellows hall, Mineral Point, complete this consignment of his- 
toric buildings. 


II THE STATE 


Centennial celebrations have continued to hold historic interest in 
the state during the past season. Milwaukee held a week’s festivity in 
mid-July to celebrate the founding of Milwaukee township and the or- 
ganization of county government. A dramatic pageant on the lake front 
passed in review world history from the time of Leif Ericson and his 
vikings to the settlement of Jacques Vieau on the Milwaukee site. The 
present and future were represented by a flight of airplanes. The 
pageant was conducted by its author, Myrtyl Ross. 


South Milwaukee held a two-day celebration July 15 and 16 with 
the first settlement at Oak Creek as a rallying point. Farmers’ day and 
Polish day were among the especial features. 


Port Washington staged its centennial the last day of August and 
first two days of September. Much was made of Abraham Lincoln’s sup- 
posed visit to this place as a prospective home. A tablet was replaced 
on the house of Wooster Harrison where he stopped. (See ante, iv, 44-51.) 


The centenary of the landing of Bishop Frederic Baraga on Made- 
line island was remembered as part of Apostle island week August 28-29. 
A pontifical high mass was celebrated before an outdoor altar, while 
the ancient vestments of the bishop were draped upon the altar. The 
second day of the celebration saw the reénactment in pageantry of the 
treaty of 1854. C. A. Lamoreux of Ashland made the historic address. 
A sketch of Bishop Baraga by Agnes Benoe appeared in the Superior 
Telegram for August 28. 


The centennial of the consecration of Bishop Jackson Kemper for 
the work of missionary bishop of the Episcopal church for the North- 
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west was celebrated September 22 at Nashotah House with services pre- 
sided over by Right Rev. James D. Perry of Rhode Island, presiding 
bishop of the church. It will be remembered that Bishop Kemper pio- 
neered in Wisconsin and that two of his journals of travel have been 
published by our society; that of 1834 in the Collections, xiv, 394-449; 
that of 1838 ante, viii, 423-445. The Kemper papers are among the 
cherished possessions of our manuscript collection. 


Watertown, Lake Mills, Chippewa Falls, Bay View, and Beloit are 
making plans for centenary celebrations in the summer of 1936. 


Milwaukee commemorated September 17 the adoption of the United 
States constitution by a mass rally in the auditorium of over two thou- 
sand citizens. Chief Justice Richard F. Mitchell of the Iowa supreme 
court made an address, after which a tableau picturing the evolution of 
the flag was presented. 


MarkKeEers AND MEMORIALS 


A memorial plaque marking the home of the Fairchild family in 
Madison was placed October 3 on the state office building on West Wilson 
street and Monona avenue. The tablet, which is the gift of the Fairchild 
family, was authorized by a legislative resolution. The house was built 
in 1846 and torn down in 1925. It was the home of Jairus Cassius Fair- 
child, state treasurer and first mayor of Madison, and later of General 
Lucius Fairchild, secretary of state, governor, 1866-72; and thereafter 
representative of the United States in England, France, and Spain. 
There were no exercises at the unveiling. 


Farmers of Ashland, Bayfield, Douglas, and Iron counties honored 
Professor E. J. Delwiche of the Ashland Junction experiment station 
at a field day, July 30, by the dedication of a bronze tablet on a huge 
boulder, placed on the experimental farm. The tablet contains a por- 
trait with these accompanying words: ‘He serves best who forgets self. 
Edward J. Delwiche has produced improved crop varieties and has em- 
ployed better practices to develope better farms, more prosperous com- 
munities and happier home families in northern Wisconsin.’ Dean Chris- 
tensen of the university college of agriculture gave an address. 


The Elks order dedicated at its annual convention for Wisconsin, 
held in August at Fond du Lac, a memorial tablet for members of this 
order who served in the World war. The memorial was placed outside 
of the clubhouse. 


The fine new bridge being constructed by the state highway com- 
mission over Wolf river at Winneconne has been named by a legislative 
resolution for the late state senator, Merritt F. White. 
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A stretch of state highway 13 in Ashland county is designated as 
a memorial highway by the American legion. Two large belted boulders 
are placed at the approach to this road as it leaves Price county for 
Ashland. The inscription shows a map of Wisconsin and the words: 


‘The Memorial Highway Dedicated to Wisconsin Soldiers in the World 
War.’ 


Locat Histroricat Societies 


Several preliminary meetings have been held pursuant to the organ- 
ization of a Milwaukee county historical society. September 27 a group 
met at the public library, presided over by Alexander C. Guth, with 
Marion Ogden as secretary. Dr. Schafer and ‘Bill’ Hooker spoke. Plans 
were made for incorporation and a complete organization. 


Members of the Brown county historical society at Green Bay have 
been renovating the Roy-Porlier-Tank cottage, the oldest building in 
Wisconsin, and probably in the Northwest territory. The house was built 
about 1776 by Joseph Roy, a French fur trader. The type of construc- 
tion is described in Kellogg, French Régime, 391-392. The last owner 
was Nels Otto Tank, who brought a Norwegian colony to America. The 
house, now restored and refurnished, is a permanent memorial to our 
oldest historical period. 


The Burlington historical society met October 14 to listen to an 
address by Dr. Paul Jenkins of Williams Bay, on “The Romance of 
Historic Spots.’ Mrs. W. A. Fulton has resigned as president, and is 
succeeded by Herbert Duckett. The tablet placed by the Burlington his- 
torical society at the site of the old Mormon village is intended as an 
historical marker of Voree as it was from 1844 to 1850. It is through the 


courtesy of the Strangite Mormon church that a location was secured 
for this marker. 


Door county historical society met August 20 at Egg Harbor for a 
dinner and an address by Jens Jensen, president of the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape, whose summer home is at Ellison Bay. 


Kenosha county historical society held its autumn meeting at Salem, 


October 5, when a dinner and a number of talks were given on local 
history. 


La Crosse historical society met October 18 in the parlors of the 
Congregational church, Curator A. H. Sanford presiding. This was the 
tenth anniversary of its organization and Research Associate Kellogg 
gave an address on “The British Régime in Wisconsin.’ 
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The Manitowoc county historical society held open house on Con- 
stitution day, September 17, and displayed its treasures. Among others 
was the original flag given by Manitowoc women to the first company 
of volunteers leaving for the war in 1861. 


Outagamie county pioneer and historical society members picnicked 
in August near the Grignon house in Kaukauna, when they visited this 
interesting old place and recounted its history. 


The autumn meeting of the Waukesha county historical society was 
held at Oconomowoc, September 14. After a picnic lunch a visit was 
paid to the museum in the public library. The afternoon program con- 
tained a paper by Curator Lacher on ‘New Light on Early Waukesha 
County History.’ Miss May Woodruff spoke on ‘Early Oconomowoc.’ 


The members of the Winnebago county archeological and historical 
society visited the Menominee Indian reservation in July. In September 
an old settlers’ meeting was held at the Oshkosh public museum, when 
over ninety early residents attended. The Sawyer museum has been 
visited this summer by many tourists. An exhibit was made in July of 
the paintings of Mrs. Jessie K. Chase of Madison and of H. J. Stotten- 
berg of Wauwatosa. 


The Wauwatosa Pioneers held a garden party September 22 at 
the home of Mrs. Frederick Ludington. The pioneers’ society is made 
up of families who came to this place before 1860. The purchase of the 
famous old Damon house was discussed. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The ninetieth anniversary of the settlement of New Glarus was 
celebrated for three days in August, and the whole community was in 
gala spirit. A pageant written by Dr. John A. Schindler of Monroe was 
given for three evenings on the schoo] grounds. It portrayed the band 
of colonists that left Glarus canton of Switzerland in 1845 for the new 
world, and presented the community history to the present day. 


Mineral Point had a diamond jubilee festival September 7-10 in con- 
nection with the southwestern Wisconsin fair. Frank Lloyd Wright 


permitted the exhibit of his city of the future, ‘Broadacres.’ (See ante, 
xix, 110.) : 


The village of Birnamwood in Shawano county recalled that it 
was founded in 1880 when the Lake Shore railway was being built be- 
tween Green Bay and Wausau. The Record-Herald of the latter place 


gave on August 16 an account of the historical growth of this place dur- 
ing its fifty-five years. 
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Mayville was incorporated as a city in 1885. September 29 its 
fiftieth anniversary was celebrated as a community event. 


Elroy’s golden jubilee was commemorated September 20-21 as a 
homecoming occasion. 


The village of Cecil, Shawano county, noted the occasion of its 
fiftieth birthday September 1. The Green Bay Gazette of August 30 re- 
counted the history of this place. 


College camp, Lake Geneva, celebrated August 11 its fiftieth year of 
service, when Rev. Paul Jenkins preached, and J. S. Hotton gave his 
recollections. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


St. Matthew’s Catholic parish of Shullsburg celebrated its centen- 
ary August 25, when Bishop William H. Griffin of La Crosse assisted the 
local pastor, Rev. J. J. Maguire. It was here August 27, 1835, that 
Father Mazzuchelli performed the first baptism and organized the parish. 


Christ Evangelical Lutheran church of Sharon had special services 
September 29 in honor of its ninetieth birthday. The present pastor is 
the sixteenth incumbent and has held the office for sixteen years. 


The Underwood Baptist church of Wauwatosa was organized Oc- 
tober 11, 1845; Rev. E. D. Underwood was ordained pastor and officiated 
for thirty-nine years. The ninetieth anniversary celebration took place 
October 6-11, culminating with a pageant on the last date. 


Holy mass was celebrated at Sheboygan ninety years ago, when 
Father Casper Rehrl gathered ten pioneer families and organized the 
parish of the Holy Name. On August 24 this event was commemorated. 


Two Lutheran congregations, West Valders and Gjerpen, in Man- 
itowoc county observed last September the eighty-fifth anniversary of 
their founding by Rev. H. A. Stub, Norwegian pastor from Racine county. 


Summerfield Methodist church of Milwaukee was organized in 1852 
and observed October 4-6 the eighty-third anniversary of this event. 
The church has had three buildings, the present one was dedicated in 
1904. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran congregation of Lomira held an 
anniversary festival in September on the occasion of its eighty-second 
birthday. The Fond du Lac Commonwealth-Reporter gave an outline 
history of this parish in its issue of September 5. 
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Churches celebrating their eightieth anniversaries recently are the 
Lutheran church of Southwest prairie near Viroqua, October 5-6; the 
St. Paul’s Lutheran, near Random Lake, Sheboygan county, Septem- 
ber 8; the Saron Reformed of Sheboygan Falls, September 2; and 
St. John’s Evangelical of Sherman, Sheboygan county, September 2. 


Catholic churches founded in 1860, holding diamond jubilee services 
are as follows: St. Nicholas parish at Freedom, Outagamie county, 
July 11; St. Mary’s, Pine Bluff, Dane county, August 15; St. Peter’s, 
Tilden, Chippewa county, September 2; St. Mary’s, Oshkosh, September 
7-10; St. George’s, Town of Wilson, Sheboygan county, September 9; 
St. Patrick’s, Eau Claire, October 8; St. Mary’s, Durand, October 27. 


Lutheran congregations organized seventy-five years ago are: Em- 
manuel, Zittau, Winnebago county, July 21; St. Paul’s, Amherst, Sep- 
tember 8; Jefferson prairie, Rock county, September 15; St. Peter’s 
and St. John’s United, Cleveland, Manitowoc county, September 22; 
St. Paul’s, Town of Forest, Fond du Lac county, September 29; St. 
Michael’s, Fountain City, Buffalo county, October 6; St. Peter’s, Town 
of Winchester, Winnebago county, October 6. 


Memorial services were held July 28 at the Congregational church 
at Cooksville, now used only occasionally. The service was in memory of 
the early settlers particularly of the Porter family, of whom Miss Susan 
Porter is the surviving member. 


History 1n THE STATE Press 


‘Eau Claire Fifty Years Ago’ was the title of an interesting series 
of articles prepared for the Daily Telegram last summer by Colonel 
Marshall Cousins, president of this society. 


An autobiography of pioneer life by Captain William Cairncross, 
edited by Captain Fred A. Bill, is appearing serially in the Durand 
Courier-Wedge, commencing September 5. 


The Kellogg family of Wisconsin held a reunion at Kenosha on 
labor day, commemorating the hundredth year since Austin Kellogg 
removed from Connecticut and settled on Pike river. About fifty de- 
scendants were present. The Janesville Gazette gave an account of 
George J. Kellogg, son of Austin, who undertook the California journey 
in 1849-52, and finally settled at Janesville as a horticulturist. 


The Sheboygan Press publishes a monthly issue of the Pioneer, 
‘devoted to the interest of Sheboygan county pioneerdom.’ The number 
for last July carried an interesting article on early theatricals. 
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The Old Milwaukee courthouse which stands in Courthouse square 
on the east side is to be remodeled for an industrial museum, according 
to a recent decision of the county board. The Sentinel considers the 
building too old and dilapidated for the purpose, and wishes the 
building, ‘which is merely a relic of obsolete and never very impressive 
architecture,’ demolished. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


All places associated with the name of Father Jacques Marquette 
have a romantic and historic interest for the story of the Great Lakes. 
The two hundred and sixtieth anniversary of his death was commemo- 
rated on August 9-11 at the site where he died, near the mouth of Pere 
Marquette river, Ludington, Michigan. The outlet of the river has 
changed in the interval and it required considerable research to dis- 
cover the exact site of Marquette’s first burial. This was undertaken by 
Professor P. J. Lomasney then of Marquette university. On this site the 
commemoration took the form of a pageant recreating the life of Mar- 
quette. On Sunday, August 11, high mass was offered by the Bishop 
of Grand Rapids, and a sermon preached by Rev. W. M. Magee, presi- 
dent of Marquette university at Milwaukee. The university now owns 
the site and plans to erect there a permanent memorial. 


The Bulletin of the Chicago historical society, August, 1985, edited 
by Douglas C. McMurtrie, has for its leading number the letters of Mrs. 
Juliette A. Kinzie, author of Wau-Bun, which she wrote to Lyman C. 
Draper of our society. They are printed from the originals in the Draper 
manuscripts in our collection. The subject of these letters written in 
1866 and 1868 was the Indian chiefs near Chicago. 


The library of congress announces the acquisition of the papers 
of the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Montana. It is well known 
that Senator Walsh was a native of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, where his 
memory is still honored. 


The Annals of Iowa, 3d series, xx, 26-46, published a journal of 
Rev. William Salter, a pioneer Iowa clergyman. Salter in this journal 
describes his sojourn at Mineral Point, Platteville, and Potosi in 1848-46. 
He also visited Prairie du Chien, where he met Lockwood and Chaplain 
Wells of Fort Crawford. He likewise mentions in his journal the be- 
ginnings of Rockford seminary and Beloit college. 


New York History, xvi, 299-307, has a paper on “The Cushings, a 
Story of a Chautauqua Family’ by Charles M. Reed. Nothing is said 
of their Wisconsin connections, although the Waukesha historical society 
has honored the three Wisconsin Cushings with a fine monument. 
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Ernest E. East, president of the Peoria, Illinois, historical society, 
has published privately a pamphlet named Pimiteoui, the Algonquin In- 
dian name for Peoria and its environs. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Any person having material bearing upon the history of music in 
Wisconsin, such as data about Wisconsin composers, manuscript scores 
kept by them, or accounts of notable musical activities or festivals, is in- 
vited to correspond with Leland A. Coon, associate professor of music, 
Music hall, University of Wisconsin. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


William Wrigley Winterbotham (‘Memoirs of a Civil War Sleuth’) 
portrays his chequered experiences as a deputy in arresting deserters 
in northwestern Wisconsin, recruited for Civil war service. The article 
was acquired through the efforts of Zona Gale Breese of Portage; consent 
for publication was given by Hugh Woodside of the same city, grandson 
of Winterbotham. 


Filip A. Forsbeck, M.D. (‘New Upsala: The First Swedish Settle- 
ment in Wisconsin’) of Milwaukee, continues the Unonius Reminiscences, 
which he has translated from the Swedish. In this installment the reader 
learns about the erection and the occupancy of the Unonius cabin in the 
Pine lake region. 


Documents—Professor Lowell J. Ragatz of George Washington 
university has Englished from the German and Biindernisch dialect the 
Memoirs of one of his forebears, the Rev. Oswald Ragatz. This docu- 
ment contains valuable material on the settlement of the early Swiss 
in Sauk county. 

‘Excerpts from a Whaler’s Diary,’ which began in the June number, 
is the personal account of George Burchard on a whaling voyage, 1836-39, 
in southern Pacific waters. Burchard later became a resident of She- 
boygan county, Wisconsin. 





